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JOHN  GUTENBERG 
AND  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING 

1400-1460 

THE  RHINELAND  BOOK  MARKET 
IN  1400 


The  Gutenberg  Bible  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization, a  turning  point  which  diverted  the  course  of  cul- 
tural development  into  new  and  deeper  channels  through 
which  the  main  currents  of  human  thought  flowed  for  the 
ensuing  five  hundred  years. 

This  impressive  piece  of  handiwork,  more  clearly  than 
most  outputs  of  human  effort,  came  into  existence  as  the 
inevitable,  inescapable  result  of  forces  that  permeated  the 
communal  life  of  the  time  and  the  place.  These  forces  had 
been  gaining  impetus  for  two  centuries  with  a  flow  as 
steady  and  resistless  as  that  of  a  glacier  of  the  Ice  Age, 
spreading  out  over  Europe  until  they  embraced  the  entire 
civilized  community  and  dominated  every  phase  of  its  daily 
life.  Equally  is  it  true  that  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
culminated  with  the  appearance  of  this  First  Printed  Bible, 
resulted  directly  from  commonplace  circumstances  which 
altered  the  humdrum  course  of  the  life  of  an  otherwise  in- 
conspicuous young  man. 
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One  qualifying  statement  needs  to  be  emphasized — the 
First  Bible  is  the  first  piece  of  printing  of  sufficient  size  and 
importance  to  require  a  binding  before  it  could  be  used. 
It  was  not,  by  at  least  fifteen  years,  the  first  printing  done 
with  movable  types,  nor  the  first  produced  for  sale  under 
commercial  conditions.  It  is  not  the  oldest  existing  specimen 
of  such  printing,  nor  the  first  printing  whose  date  can  be 
established,  by  at  least  five  years.  These  distinctions  have  at 
times  been  claimed  for  the  Bible,  by  thoughtless  popular- 
izes, who  not  infrequently  have  also  claimed,  and  quite 
justifiably,  that  this  monumental  piece  of  printing  exhibits 
a  mastery  of  typographical  technique  which  left  nothing  of 
essential,  basic  importance  that  had  to  be  changed  subse- 
quently. 

The  invention  of  printing,  or  more  accurately  of  typog- 
raphy, meant  the  substitution  of  individual  metal  letters 
that  could  be  used  over  and  over  again,  in  the  place  of  sepa- 
rate letters  put  on  paper  with  a  pen  and  ink  once  for  all. 
Even  more  fundamentally,  printing  meant  the  production 
of  reading  matter,  chiefly  books,  in  quantity  by  mechanical 
means  instead  of  by  hand  one  at  a  time.  Some  means  of 
producing  a  quantity  output  had  to  be  devised,  because  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life  all  over  Europe  had  been  com- 
pletely reorganized  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Overlooking  superficial  dif- 
ferences and  considering  their  underlying  causes,  European 
life  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  these  changes  were 
coming  about,  was  basically  similar  to  what  it  was  in  the 
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nineteenth  century.  Modern  innovations  in  transportation 
have  altered  all  the  externals  of  everyday  existence,  but 
none  of  the  consequences  that  have  followed  the  building 
of  railroads,  the  internal  combustion  of  gasoline,  or  sky- 
scraping  transports,  affected  food  supplies  or  international 
communications  more  completely  or  more  permanently 
than  did  the  widening  of  bridle  trails  by  ox-drawn  wains 
which  beat  down  ruts  into  roads  on  which  horses  could 
pull  lighter  vehicles  at  a  trot.  The  village  markets  were 
supplied  from  more  distant  farms;  the  local  craftsmen 
could  buy  food  more  advantageously  than  they  could 
raise  it  in  their  own  kitchen  gardens;  middlemen  intro- 
duced the  germs  of  the  factory  system  to  supply  more 
distant  markets  that  would  pay  higher  prices.  Labor  was 
better  paid  and  gave  its  children  better  schooling,  and  itself 
took  more  time  off  to  exchange  ideas  and  visit  relatives, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Pockets  of  gold  came  to  light  in  the  Black  Forest  with 
resultant  consequences  to  the  weavers  and  the  metal  work- 
ers of  northern  Europe  that  were  relatively  quite  as  mo- 
mentous as  those  that  followed  placer  mining  in  California 
or  the  panning  of  Klondike  river  sands.  Money  circulated 
more  freely,  and  one  thing  that  it  was  used  for  was  the 
buying  of  books.  This  was  just  at  a  time  when  the  older 
scribes  could  not  induce  young  men  to  learn  how  to  help 
them,  because  the  productive  crafts,  weaving,  leather  work- 
ing, and  ironmongery,  paid  much  better.  Books  had  to 
be  made  faster;  there  was  a  demand  that  had  to  be  supplied. 
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This  was  the  situation  in  the  Rhine  Valley  when  a  young 
man  of  good  family  and  comfortable  means  got  himself 
into  trouble  at  Mainz  and  had  to  leave  home,  leaving  also 
his  property  in  the  control  of  those  unfriendly  to  him.  He 
settled  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Strassburg,  where  he  man- 
aged to  live  respectably  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Throughout  this  period  he  was  able  to  borrow  more  money 
than  he  was  ever  able  to  repay.  Some  of  this  was  loaned  to 
'him  in  order  to  participate  in  something  that  he  was  doing 
that  was  highly  speculative,  and  which  at  least  once  yielded 
a  satisfactory  return.  What  his  scheme  was  is  not  known 
with  demonstrable  certainty,  because  he  was  uncannily  suc- 
cessful in  concealing  what  he  was  doing  from  prying  neigh- 
bors. Not  once  did  any  unmistakable  hint  get  itself  recorded 
during  his  lifetime  on  any  piece  of  paper  that  has  since 
been  found.  Hopelessly  in  debt  toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  was  given  a  sinecure  by  the  local  ruler  for  services  ren- 
dered, but  nothing  was  put  on  the  record  to  suggest  what 
the  services  to  the  state  or  the  community  had  been. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that  this  man,  John 
Gutenberg,  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  who  developed 
the  idea  of  typography  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  prac- 
tised without  any  essential  change  for  more  than  four 
hundred  years.  Everybody  in  his  native  city  who  knew  any- 
thing; about  town  affairs  must  have  known  about  his  trou- 
bles  as  well  as  his  achievements.  Common  knowledge  is 
the  last  thing  to  be  set  down  in  writing  for  the  future  to 
read,  but  in  this  case  there  may  have  been  other  reasons 
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for  reticence.  It  looks  as  if,  at  a  critical  moment  in  his 
career,  with  the  final  triumph  of  his  idea  in  sight,  he  lost 
all  hope  of  material  reward,  and  stood  aside  while  others 
showed  how  that  idea  could  be  of  use.  The  inventor  re- 
turned to  inventing,  and  the  patron  and  the  printer  went  on 
printing.  Never  once,  that  is  known  of,  did  any  one  of 
them  ever  claim  for  himself  the  credit  for  what  they  had, 
between  them,  achieved.  Both  gave  all  the  credit  for  what 
had  been  accomplished  elsewhere  to  their  native  city,  in 
which  they  had  demonstrated  the  successful  culmination 
of  twenty  years  of  tentative  efforts. 

THE  INVENTOR 
I420-I440 

John  Gutenberg  was  born  and  died,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence for  eidier  of  these  occurrences.  The  nearest  approach 
to  his  latter  end  is  a  claim  entered  on  February  28, 1468,  by 
Dr.  Conrad  Humery  of  Mainz,  declaring  that  materials 
which  had  been  in  Gutenberg's  possession  when  he  died 
were  actually  the  property  of  Humery.  These  had  to  do 
with  printing;  fonrtcn,  budjftaben,  irtftrument,  gejauttje 
unb  cmberS  ju  bem  truefmcref  gefyorenbe.  This  statement 
that  Gutenberg  did  not  own  a  certain  amount  of  printing 
material,  made  after  he  died,  is  the  nearest  to  a  lifetime 
record  unmistakably  connecting  him  with  that  art  and 
craft. 

The  tax  assessors  and  creditors  whose  bills  or  interest  he 
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did  not  pay,  kept  track  of  Gutenberg  at  Strassburg  until 
1443.  In  addition  to  his  outright  borrowings,  he  raised 
money  by  admitting  partners  to  share  in  the  prospective 
profits  of  his  undertakings.  One  of  these  partnerships  re- 
sulted in  legal  proceedings,  the  records  of  which  furnish 
the  principal  source  for  what  is  known  about  this  period 
of  his  life.  The  testimony  of  about  half  of  the  witnesses 
who  testified  was  entered  on  two  sheets  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  Strassburg  archives,  where  they  were  found, 
copied,  and  printed  in  1760.  In  1793  one  of  these  went  on 
to  a  bonfire  that  helped  toward  a  local  celebration  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  other  was  re- 
examined and  a  tracing  from  it  reproduced  in  1 840.  It  has 
not  been  seen  since  Strassburg  was  shelled  in  1870. 

These  documents  told  how  Andreas  Dritzehen's  broth- 
ers, after  he  died  in  1438,  attempted  to  recover  money 
which  he  had  given  to  Gutenberg.  The  latter  had  refused 
to  return  this,  or  to  let  the  brothers  take  his  place  to  share 
in  possible  profits,  because  the  written  agreement  with 
Dritzehen  provided  for  a  strictly  limited  liability  in  case 
the  partner  died  before  the  venture  was  completed.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  heirs,  finding  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  had,  tried  to  make  what  trouble  they  could,  per- 
haps counting  on  Gutenberg's  acknowledged  anxiety  to 
conceal  everything  connected  with  his  undertaking. 

The  elaborate  secrecy  which  had  surrounded  whatever 
was  being  done  by  the  group  that  shared  Gutenberg's  con- 
fidence, had  created  a  considerable  amount  of  curiosity  in 
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the  neighborhood.  This  supplied  the  details  for  most  of  the 
plaintiff's  witnesses,  who  told  of  their  efforts  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  they  had 
been  foiled.  Some  of  them  had  actually  seen  the  work  that 
was  being  done,  but  they  did  not  know  what  it  was  for, 
and  the  statements  they  made  show  that  it  was  not  any- 
thing that  looked  like  anything  they  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
about.  Only  one  of  them,  a  man  who  had  been  interested 
in  an  earlier  venture  of  Gutenberg's,  used  a  phrase  that 
might  be  significant,  when  he  said  that  he  had  supplied 
material  that  had  to  do  with  printing — if  that  was  what 
the  word  he  used  meant  at  that  time  and  place:  ba$  ju 
bcm  trucfcn  gcljoret  .  .  . 

More  important  implications  follow  from  this  witness's 
statement  that  this  material  had  been  supplied  three  years 
earlier,  and  that  it  yielded  him  a  return  of  a  hundred  guild- 
ers profit.  If  this  means  anything,  Gutenberg  by  1436  had 
produced  something  that  he  had  been  able  to  dispose  of  at 
a  satisfactory  profit,  and  he  had  done  this  without  the 
neighbors  learning  how  he  had  done  it.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  since  1436  he  had  had  some  connection  with  an 
outlet  for  what  he  was  making,  at  a  distance,  where  Strass- 
burgers  could  not  find  out  about  it. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  this  deduction  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  known  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  presumably  a  matter  of  common  gossip  among 
printers  by  that  time,  that  there  had  been  printing  in  Hol- 
land before  the  time  of  the  Mainz  Bible.  This  story,  be- 
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tween  1560  and  1588,  became  an  elaborate  account  of  a 
pre-Gutenberg  discovery  of  movable  type  by  Lourens  Cos- 
ter of  Haarlem.  It  has  ever  since  persisted  as  a  plausible 
basis  for  repeated  efforts  to  discredit  the  originality  or  the 
reality  of  Gutenberg's  invention.  But  if  Gutenberg  was 
able  to  send  printed  things — such  as  an  elementary  Latin 
schoolbook  in  common  use — to  be  disposed  of  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  early  as  1436,  and  if  Haarlem  was  the  place  where 
his  secret  agent  lived,  the  whole  story  becomes  easily  ex- 
plicable. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was,  or  that  it 
wTas  not,  the  case,  but  some  such  explanation  is  much  more 
probable  than  are  the  circulated  stories  of  Coster's  inven- 
tion, which  have  never  gained  serious  credence  because 
they  are  inherently  incredible,  revealing  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  essential  elements  of  practical  typo- 
graphic procedure. 

The  testimony  of  1439  suggests  that  at  that  time  the  in- 
ventor was  preparing  to  abandon  his  concealment  of  what 
he  was  doing,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  home  market.  With 
this  in  prospect,  he  may  naturally  have  undertaken  to  show 
his  fellow  citizens  something  bigger  and  better  than  any- 
thing that  he  had  done  before.  This  would  have  been  con- 
sonant with  all  that  is  known  of  him.  Temperamentally, 
he  seems  to  have  been  typical  of  most  inventors,  in  an 
unwillingness  to  settle  down  to  the  routine  repetition  of 
what  he  knew  that  he  could  do,  instead  of  scheming  new 
and  better  methods.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  but  it  is 
more  than  likely  that,  if  he  had  been  content  to  devote 
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himself  to  increasing  the  number  of,  and  enlarging  the 
market  for,  the  tilings  he  had  already  manufactured  and 
sold,  he  could  have  paid  off  his  debts  and  accumulated 
money.  If  he  had  saved  his  profits,  he  should  have  been 
able  to  pay  for  the  further  experiments  which  he  presum- 
ably already  had  in  mind.  It  is  also  likely  that  if  he  had 
done  this,  he  would  have  lost  interest  in  the  further  devel- 
opments long  before  he  had  sufficient  unspent  money,  set- 
tling down  as  a  successful  business  man.  Instead,  and  much 
more  normally,  he  appears  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  large 
and  crude  type  which  did  well  enough  for  schoolbooks 
and  wall  calendars,  and  tinkered  with  his  type  moulds 
until  he  was  able  to  cast  letters  on  a  smaller  body.  In  the 
intervals  of  mechanical  experimenting,  he  may  have  let  his 
mind  wander  to  the  possibility  of  finding  ways  and  means 
to  produce  something  that  would  demonstrate  more  con- 
vincingly the  commercial  possibilities  of  his  big  idea. 

A  wall  calendar  exists  in  two  fragments  of  nearly  half  of 
it,  which  were  found  at  Wiesbaden  in  1900.  It  is  printed  on 
vellum  with  the  large  type  similar  to  that  of  a  score  of 
other  fragments,  most  of  which  are  from  pages  of  the  ele- 
mentary schoolbook  known  as  the  Donatus.  The  calendar 
gives  astronomical  data  for  guidance  in  administering  med- 
ical treatment,  and  some  of  these  fit  the  year  1448,  making 
this  the  earliest  piece  of  printing  to  which  a  definite  date 
can  be  assigned  with  reasonable  confidence.  The  only  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  it  may  have  come  from  the  workshop 
of  die  inventor  himself  is  its  size,  approximately  double 
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that  of  the  single  pages  of  the  Donatus.  The  calendar  would 
seem  to  have  been  printed  on  a  press  that  approached  the 
size  of  those  used  for  the  First  Bible,  two  or  three  years 
later,  and  this  conceivably  represents  a  stage  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  quarto  Donatus  period  to  that  of  the  full 
folio  Bible. 


NEWS  AND  JOB  PRINTING 
I44O-I448-I46O 

The  type  of  the  Donatus  fragments  and  of  the  Calendar 
in  all  probability  represents  what  was  used  between  1440 
and  1450.  It  does  not  follow  that  all,  or  any,  of  the  copies 
of  the  Donatus  from  which  these  fragments  came  were 
actually  printed  in  that  decade.  There  are  over  twenty  of 
these,  all  of  them  in  type  of  the  same  size  and  of  almost 
but  not  quite  identical  design,  the  slight  differences  show- 
ing that  the  type  was  cast  from  distinct  sets  of  matrices. 
The  fragments  were  preserved  in  book  bindings,  some  of 
them  used  to  make  pasteboard  which  stiffened  the  covers, 
while  others  were  cut  into  narrow  strips  to  be  placed  inside 
the  folds  of  the  sheets  to  prevent  the  thread  of  the  sewing 
from  cutting  the  paper. 

The  schoolbook  was  a  treatise  on  the  Eight  Parts  of 
Speech  by  Aelius  Donatus,  which  had  been  for  a  thousand 
medieval  years  the  standard  text  for  beginners  studying  in 
European  schools.  The  chances  are  that  this  may  have  been 
the  first  thing  printed  by  Gutenberg,  as  it  was  by  several 
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of  his  followers,  and  that  he  may  have  reprinted  it  more 
than  once  to  try  out  a  new  idea  or  perhaps  when  he  needed 
to  raise  money.  It  is  less  likely  that  he  bothered  with  it  after 
the  experimental  stage  was  passed.  The  assumption  is  that 
when  the  inventor  outgrew  this  large  and  crude  type,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  someone,  perhaps  one  of  his  former 
helpers,  who  was  content  to  settle  down  to  make  a  living 
as  a  schoolbook  supply  house,  with  or  without  his  blessing. 
The  market  for  such  books  as  this  has  always  been  one  of 
the  steadiest,  and  the  making  of  the  books  of  which  frag- 
ments have  come  to  light  may  have  continued  for  several 
decades,  until  the  widespread  acceptance  of  neater  and 
more  economical  typography  after  1480. 

The  belief  that  the  Donatus  family  type  continued  to  be 
used  for  some  years  is  not  entirely  hypothetical.  A  closely 
related,  almost  indistinguishable  type  was  used  somewhere 
in  1454  and  1455,  and  again  in  1461  and  1462  at  Bamberg, 
a  city  near  Mainz  but  outside  its  ecclesiastical  control.  Tins 
form  of  the  type  takes  its  name  from  a  book  that  is  neither 
signed  nor  dated,  but  which  was  produced  between  the 
above  dates,  the  Thirty-six-line  Bible.  This  name  for  the 
book  distinguishes  it  from  the  FortyT-two-line,  the  First  or 
Gutenberg  Bible,  each  being  identified  by  die  number  of 
lines  on  the  printed  page.  There  is  no  convincing  reason 
for  connecting  Gutenberg  himself  directly  with  any  of  the 
publications  in  this  form  of  the  early  type,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  almost  certainly  by  this  time  concerned  with  other 
and  typographically  much  more  progressive  undertakings. 
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The  Thirty-six-line  variation  of  the  Donatus  family  type 
appeared  first  in  the  headings  of  a  series  of  indulgences 
issued  by  Papal  agents  in  1454  and  1455,  which  were  the 
earliest  known  examples  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  job  printing.  At  about  the  same  time,  and  doubtless 
inspired  by  the  same  agents,  the  earliest  news  printing  was 
produced.  This  was  a  pamphlet  telling  of  the  danger  to 
Christendom  from  the  threatened  attack  on  Cyprus  by 
the  Turkish  Moslems;  Sftammg  bcr  criftcnr)cit  ftnbbcr  bie 
Surf  en.  The  danger  was  great,  and  the  Vatican  had  sent 
its  representatives  into  the  prosperous  Rhineland  to  raise 
funds  with  which  to  equip  an  expedition  to  meet  die  attack. 
They  were  authorized  to  issue  receipts  in  return  for  con- 
tributions,   promising    such    spiritual    compensations    as 
might  appeal  to  the  devout.  These  receipts  were  known 
as  indulgences  and  a  few  decades  later  the  charge  that  the 
spiritual  consolations  were  sold  became  a  rallying  cry  for 
the  militant  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The 
indulgences  had  long  before  1450  come  to  be  a  wordy 
document,  and  the  task  of  making  copies  of  them  seriously 
delayed  the  more  serious  business  of  the  money-raisers. 
These  agents  were  prompt  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  craft,  and  ordered  copies  to  be  printed  with 
blank  spaces  for  names  and  dates  to  be  inserted  as  required. 
Not  all  of  the  indulgences  of  which  copies  have  been 
found  have  the  Thirty-six-line  Bible  type.  The  others  are 
more  perplexing.  Their  headings  are  in  a  type  which  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Forty-two-line  Bible,  but 
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is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that.  These  were  apparently 
printed  by  someone  who  could  duplicate,  perhaps  from 
memory,  the  design  of  the  type  of  that  book.  The  person 
who  would  have  been  likeliest  to  be  able  to  do  this  is  the 
inventor  himself.  It  is  a  tempting  speculation  to  wonder 
whether  these  indulgences  of  1454  using  a  type  so  close 
to  that  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  may  have  been  his  first 
output  after  the  break  with  his  quondam  partner  or  backer 
Fust. 

The  Bible  with  thirty-six  lines  on  each  page,  in  a  larger, 
cruder  type  than  that  of  the  Forty-two-line  Bible,  ought 
by  all  the  customary  typographic  standards  to  have  been 
the  earlier  of  the  two.  It  was  not,  and  luckily  the  proof 
does  not  depend  on  technical  details  that  can  be  interpreted 
safely  only  by  specialists.  It  can  be  shown  that  one  of  the 
typesetters,  when  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  his  forty-two- 
line  column,  made  a  mistake — presumably  setting  one  line 
too  many,  and  marking  the  place  in  the  copy  he  was  fol- 
lowing, where  the  next  column  was  to  start,  before  the 
mistake  was  discovered.  As  a  result  of  this  a  few  words 
were  omitted  between  the  two  pages.  At  this  place  the 
omission  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  Thirty-six-line 
Bible  the  same  words  are  missing,  in  the  middle  of  a  page. 
There,  the  only  likely  explanation  is  that  the  compositor 
who  was  setting  the  type  of  this  page  was  working  from 
a  copy  of  the  printed  forty-two-line  edition. 

The  copy  of  the  42-Line  Bible  from  which  the  36-Line 
was  set  up  may  have  been  purchased  after  it  was  issued. 
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It  may  be,  however,  that  the  latter  was  being  produced 
by  someone  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  a  workman 
m  the  First  Bible  shop,  and  thus  secured  sheets  of  that  book 
while  it  was  being  printed.  Such  tilings  have  happened  in 
printing  annals.  This  possibility  is  not  rendered  less 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  thirty-six-linc  book  was 
printed  on  paper  with  a  wide  variety  of  water  marks,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  uniformity  of  the  paper  in  the 
fo rtv-two-line.  This  and  other  indications  suo-crest  that  the 

J  CO 

paper  was  bought  in  small  lots,  as  money  could  be  found, 
and  that  the  work  had  been  undertaken  without  adequate 
financial  resources. 

The  Thirty-six-line  Bible  was  completed  about  1460,  for 
documents  of  that  time  have  been  found  in  its  original 
bindings.  A  year  later,  Albrecht  Pfister  of  Bamberg  had 
the  type,  using  it  for  a  group  of  nine  books  containing 
numerous  crude  woodcut  illustrations.  These  books  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  as  the  earliest  printed  picture  books. 
The  point  of  immediate  concern  here  is  that  they  do  not 
suggest  in  any  remote  way  that  they  and  the  Bible  can 
have  been  printed  by  the  same  person.  Anybody  might 
have  done  the  thirty-six-line-type  indulgences  as  a  piece 
of  job  printing,  but  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  1,768- 
page  Bible  and  the  nine  small  books,  all  but  one  in  German, 
which  were  obviously  brought  out  rapidly  to  seek  a 
popular  market. 

The  Pfister  books  are  exceedingly  rare,  there  being  only 
sixteen  copies  in  all  of  the  nine  titles,  and  the  printing  is 
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bad  compared  with  anything  else  of  that  period.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  condition  the  type  was  in  after  the 
Bible  was  finished.  But  there  had  been  type  enough  to 
complete  die  Bible,  and  the  size  of  that  book  suggests 
that  there  must  have  been  some  replacements  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  This  in  turn  implies  the  existence  of 
the  matrices  from  which  the  letters  were  cast.  If  the  matrices 
were  available,  there  is  no  reason  why  additional  type 
could  not  have  been  cast,  and  no  absolute  certainty  that 
the  printer  of  the  indulgences  and  Pfister  had  the  same 
material.  This  possibility,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  other  examples  of  type  of  the  closely 
allied  Donatus  family,  raises  many  questions.  If  an  identical 
type  face  not  only  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but  might 
have  been  in  use  by  different  printers  at  the  same  time 
before  1460,  as  was  often  the  case  within  the  next  century, 
then  every  identification  of  the  printer  of  a  book  by  the 
recognition  of  its  type  face,  must  be  reexamined.  This 
challenges  most  of  the  conclusions  established  by  bibli- 
ographers regarding  nearly  half  of  the  extant  fifteenth- 
century  books,  since  the  day  of  Henry  Bradshaw. 

THE  FIRST  BIBLE 
I45O-I456 

Only  once  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
is  there  a  record  which  shows  Gutenberg  actually  present 
in  the  flesh.  In  1453  at  Mainz  he  is  listed  among  the  wit- 
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nesses  to  a  document  that  reveals  nothing  else  about  the 
man  himself  or  what  he  was  doing.  There  are  a  dozen 
other  records,  tax  assessments  and  notations  of  unpaid 
interest  for  the  most  part,  which  imply  that  he  was  not 
present  at  the  time  these  entries  were  made.  One  of  these, 
which  may  mean  that  he  had,  or  that  he  had  not,  left 
Strassburg,  shows  that  in  1448  a  relative  borrowed  money 
for  him  at  Mainz. 

With  nothing  of  documentary  dependability  to  rely  on, 
it  is  nevertheless  unquestionably  true  that  a  satisfactory 
account  can  be  made  out  of  his  important  doings  for  most 
of  the  time  from  1448  to  1460.  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  he  was  the  inventor  of  typography,  and 
that  the  first  considerable  piece  of  printing  was  a  Bible; 
there  is  convincing  proof  that  this  was  the  Forty-two-line 
Bible.  Everything  else  follows  from  these  three  facts. 

On  November  6,  1455,  a  Mainz  notary  held  a  public 
hearing  in  order  that  a  local  financier,  Johann  Fust,  might 
declare  formally  that  he  had  loaned  money  on  two  oc- 
casions to  John  Gutenberg,  who  had  not  paid  either 
principal  or  interest.  The  four  amounts  are  stated,  with 
the  rate  of  interest,  6%,  so  that  it  is  a  simple  calculation 
to  show  that  the  loans  were  made  about  midsummer  of 
1450  and  in  the  autumn  of  1452.  Gutenberg  did  not  appear 
at  the  hearing,  but  two  workmen  came  in  and  said  that 
he  had  sent  them  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  names  of 
these  two  were  duly  recorded;  one  was  the  first  printer 
at  Basle  a  decade  later,  Bechtolff  or  Berthold  von  Ruppel 
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of  Hanau,  and  the  other,  Heinrich  Kefer,  with  a  partner 
established  the  first  printing  shop  at  Nuremberg.  On 
Gutenberg's  behalf  the  notary  entered  a  statement  made 
by  him,  claiming  that  when  Fust  loaned  the  money,  he 
said  that  he  did  not  expect  interest,  and  that  additional 
money  would  be  forthcoming.  There  was  no  denial  of  this. 

Gutenberg's  statement  declared  that  the  first  money  had 
been  advanced  to  provide  ©cquge,  which  may  mean 
tools  and  instruments  or  apparatus,  and  that  these  were 
pledged  to  Fust  for  his  loan.  Fust  had  also  promised  to 
furnish  300  guilders  annually  for  $  often,  presumably 
maintenance  or  expenses,  as  well  as  workmen's  wages, 
rent,  parchment,  paper,  ink,  etc.  The  decision,  which  is 
part  of  the  record  as  it  exists  in  an  early  copy,  favored 
Gutenberg,  but  held  that  the  interest  must  be  paid  because 
Fust  swore  that  he  had  himself  borrowed  the  money, 
perhaps  foresightedly  with  this  contingency  in  view. 
Nothing  more  than  this  is  actually  known  in  regard  to 
any  disagreements  between  the  two  men. 

In  August  of  1456  Heinrich  Cremer,  vicar  of  a  church 
in  Mainz,  dated  a  statement  at  the  end  of  each  of  two 
volumes  of  a  Bible  that  had  been  printed  with  movable 
types  with  forty-two  lines  to  a  column,  now  in  Paris,  de- 
claring that  he  had  gone  carefully  through  the  whole  book 
and  had  bound  it: 

Et  sic  est  finis  prime  partis  biblie.  scz.  veteris  testamenti  Illuminata 
seu  rubricata  ct  ligata  per  henricum  Alvch  alius  Cremer  Anno 
dni  m°  cccc°  lvi°  festo  Bartholomei  apl'i  Deo  gracias  Alleluia 
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Iste  liber  illuminatus  ligatus  &  completus  est  per  henricum  Cremer 
vicarium  ecclesie  collegat*  sancti  Stephani  maguntini  sub  anno  dni 
millesimoquadringentesimoquinquagesimosexto  festo  Assumpcionis 
gloriose  virginis  marie  Deo  gracias  Alleluia 

The  date  of  the  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
is  August  15;  the  first  is  August  24.  Undoubtedly  a  diligent 
ecclesiastic  could  have  gone  through  half  of  the  Bible  in 
nine  davs,  marking;  with  red  ink  the  first  word  of  each 
sentence.  These  little  red  lines  scattered  through  the  pages 
were  an  assurance  to  subsequent  readers  that  the  copy  had 
been  read  by  someone  who  was  presumably  competent 
to  detect  any  omission  or  serious  error  by  a  scribe.  They 
added  appreciably  to  the  value  of  a  hand-written  book, 
or  of  a  printed  book  when  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
proof  had  been  properly  read.  Cremer's  statement  that  he 
had  also  bound  the  volumes  is  unusual,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  it. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the 
proceedings  of  November  1455  were  in  effect  a  foreclosure, 
and  that  the  sheets  of  the  First  Bible  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Fust  as  soon  as  the  printing  was  finished. 
The  likelihood  is  almost  a  certainty,  but  not  provable  fact, 
that  by  1450  Gutenberg  had  convinced  the  Mainz  financier 
that  he  had  a  method  of  making  books  which  was  reason- 
ably certain  to  be  a  profitable  venture,  and  that  if  it  could 
be  demonstrated  on  a  book  that  was  large  enough,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  profit.  The  Bible  was  obviously  the 
best  book  to  begin  with,  for  the  reasons  that  have  made  it, 
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both  before  and  since,  the  best-seller  of  all  time.  The  lender 
agreed  and  the  money  was  forthcoming;  a  supply  of  type 
with  a  new  and  smaller  face  was  cast;  new  presses,  proba- 
bly larger  than  any  previously  used,  were  constructed; 
reams  of  paper  ordered,  perhaps  from  the  mill  that  be- 
longed to  a  friend  of  Gutenberg  at  Strassburg,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  a  supply  of  sheets  of  vellum. 

That  this  venture  can  have  been  in  any  respect  a  secret 
undertaking  is  obviously  impossible.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  work  may  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
basement  chapel  of  a  church,  possibly  one  in  a  part  of  the 
growing  city  from  which  the  worshippers  had  removed  to 
a  more  favored  development.  There,  or  elsewhere,  there 
must  have  been  storage  room  for  a  considerable  stock  of 
paper,  the  cartage  of  which  everybody  could  see  as  it  was 
regularly  replenished  by  shipments  from  the  paper  mill. 
By  the  time  that  the  third  press  was  brought  into  opera- 
tion, there  must  have  been  thirteen  piles  of  paper  with 
printing  on  botli  sides,  each  at  least  fifty  sheets  high.  Each 
pile  occupied  floor  space  about  17  by  24  inches.  As  each 
press  would  need  at  least  three  workmen  for  economical 
operation,  with  helpers  to  keep  them  supplied  with  paper 
and  incidentals,  there  would  have  been  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  men  going  in  and  out  daily.  By  the  time  that  the 
1,286  printed  pages  were  all  done,  there  would  have  been 
one-fourth  that  number — 322 — piles  of  sheets  twice  as 
high  as  at  first,  making  a  row,  if  laid  side  by  side,  two  feet 
deep  and  five  hundred  feet  long. 
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The  floor  space  occupied  by  the  finished  sheets  was 
probably  considerably  more  than  this  minimum  calcula- 
tion calls  for.  Because  care  was  taken,  or  more  likely  be- 
cause o£  the  organization  of  the  shop,  the  sheets  printed 
before  the  number  of  copies  was  increased  were  kept  by 
themselves  and  not  mixed  with  the  reprinted  sheets,  so 
far  as  the  extant  copies  show.  This  may  mean  that  the 
sheets  to  be  reprinted  were  given  to  different  presses  from 
those  that  had  done  the  first  run  of  these  pages.  It  may  also 
mean  that  one  or  more  additional  presses  were  installed 
after  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  edition  was  decided  on, 
and  that  these  new  presses  took  up  the  task  of  reprinting 
the  early  leaves.  The  total  floor  space  would  have  had  to  be 
doubled  again  to  allow  for  the  piling  of  the  vellum  sheets 
by  themselves,  inasmuch  as  ink  dries  more  slowly  on  the 
surface  of  a  skin,  and  in  other  ways  vellum  requires  more 
careful  handling  than  paper  on  the  press  and  in  storage. 

On  the  other  hand,  space  would  have  been  saved,  and 
the  final  stage  before  publication  expedited,  if  extra  help 
had  been  brought  in  to  fold  the  sheets  after  they  were  dry, 
and  assemble  them  by  fives,  so  that  they  would  be  ready 
for  sewing  by  the  binders.  Each  new  pile  would  then 
occupy  one-tenth  the  space  of  the  five  sheets,  unless  the 
number  o£  piles  was  increased  because  of  the  increased 
height,  ten  times  that  of  the  sheets.  These  figures  make  no 
pretension  to  precise  accuracy,  but  they  may  suggest  to 
book  makers  of  the  present  day  some  of  the  complications 
which  still  enliven  the  daily  routine  of  a  printery. 
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l 
GUTENBERG  AND  THE  BIBLE 
1450-1453? 

Luckily  for  students  of  the  beginnings  of  printing,  the 
Gutenberg  or  Forty-two-line  Bible  is  not  a  scarce  book, 
as  precious  books  go.  The  forty  recorded  copies  known  in 
191 1  were  described  by  Seymour  de  Ricci  in  a  Catalogue 
Raisonne  des  premieres  impressions  de  Maycnce  (1445-1467) 
published  by  the  Gutenberg-Gesellschaft  at  Mainz.  The 
existence  of  so  many  copies  has  made  it  possible  to  study 
the  book  with  more  minute  care  than  has  been  devoted  to 
any  other  piece  of  printing.  Certain  pages  of  various  copies 
have  been  compared  letter  by  letter,  with  the  aid  of 
microscopes  and  enlarging  cameras.  The  resources  of  type 
founders  and  of  metallurgy  have  been  called  upon  to  help 
in  solving  the  puzzles  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  the 
investigators.  It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  harmonize 
the  conclusions  reached  by  different  researchers,  or  to 
pacify  the  animosities  developed  by  the  arguments  that 
have  resulted.  But  a  residuum  of  what  appears  to  be 
historical  truth  has  remained. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  the  book  was  printed  and  not 
written,  by  the  use  of  separate  metal  types  for  each  letter, 
nowise  different  in  any  essential  characteristic  from  the 
type  letters,  latterly  known  as  "foundry  type,"  which  con- 
tinued in  universal  use  until  displaced  by  machine  compo- 
sition. In  the  First  Bible,  the  faces  of  certain  letters  show 
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slight  variations,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  use  or 
duplicate  or  replacement  matrices.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
a  more  satisfactory  alloy  was  used  in  casting  the  Bible  type 
than  had  been  available  for  the  earlier  experimental  work. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  type  was  cast,  but 
it  is  not  without  significance  that  there  is  no  record  of  any 
fundamental,  revolutionary  subsequent  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  the  hand  mould  that  was  in  use  universally 
by  type  casters  before  the  triumphs  of  the  machine  age,  and 
which  continued  to  be  used  for  the  provision  of  "sorts" 
in  larger  establishments  long  after  the  introduction  of 
machine  casting.  That  there  was  something  closely  re- 
sembling such  a  mould,  and  that  it  could  be  readily  dupli- 
cated, seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the  way  in 
which  individual  printers  spread  themselves  over  Europe, 
producing  books  in  most  unexpected  places,  during  the 
years  following  1460.  At  each  of  these  places,  the  printers 
provided  themselves  with  new  type,  with  a  type  face 
adapted  in  most  cases  from  handwriting  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  that  locality.  There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  various  technical  problems  inci- 
dental to  the  provision  of  these  distinctive  fonts  of  type 
were  solved. 

Of  the  extant  copies  of  the  First  Bible,  de  Ricci's  sum- 
mary shows  that  about  half  have  forty-two  lines  of  text 
on  each  page  throughout,  whereas  the  others  have  forty 
lines  on  the  first  nine  pages  and  forty-one  on  the  tenth 
page,  which  would  be  the  reverse  of  the  fifth  leaf.  As  the 
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book,  with  exceptions  presumably  due  to  miscalculations 
of  various  sorts,  is  made  up  of  sets  of  five  sheets  folded 
once,  one  inside  another,  these  first  ten  pages  form  the  first 
half  of  the  first  fold  or  signature.  They  show  that  the  book 
was  printed  one  page  at  a  time.  The  next  ten  pages,  com- 
pleting this  fold,  have  forty-two  lines,  as  have  the  two 
pages  each  of  the  118  following  leaves,  completing  the 
Pentateuch  or  Five  Books  of  Moses.  The  first  sixty-three 
of  these  pages,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
pages  of  a  copy  with  forty-two  lines  on  all  pages,  show 
that  these  were  printed  from  different  settings  of  the  type. 

The  first  seven  pages  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings  have 
only  forty  lines.  The  reverse  of  the  fourth  leaf  of  Kings, 
and  all  succeeding  pages  of  the  first  volume  have  forty- 
two  lines.  Of  these,  however,  the  first  sixty  pages,  as  well 
as  the  first  thirty-one  pages  of  the  second  volume,  begin- 
ning the  Book  of  Proverbs,  show  alternative  type  setting. 

This  purely  mechanical  testimony  is  much  more  con- 
vincing as  to  what  actually  went  on  in  the  printing  shop 
than  any  statements  sworn  to  before  a  notary  would  be. 
It  shows  that  the  shop  began  work  with  one  press,  but  that 
this  had  done  only  two  or  three  pages  when  a  second  press, 
with  its  crew  of  three  or  four  workmen,  was  at  work,  each 
printing  pages  with  forty  lines  of  text. 

At  this  point  someone,  presumably  the  inventor  Guten- 
berg, decided  that  the  white  space  between  the  lines,  which 
was  represented  by  the  projecting  metal  base  or  body 
beneath  the  face  of  the  letter,  could  be  reduced  so  that 
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another  line  of  text  could  be  added  to  each  page.  The 
projecting  metal  of  each  line,  above  and  below  the  type 
face,  was  therefore  reduced  by  filing  away  a  thin  film. 
The  evidence  for  the  method  by  which  this  was  accom- 
plished was  found  in  faint  scratches  on  the  top  and  bottom 
of  some  of  the  letters  on  the  next  few  pages,  as  unmistaka- 
bly convincing  as  the  striation  which  is  sometimes  detected 
on  projecting  bedrock  on  hills  that  were  once  ploughed 
over  by  a  glacier.  After  trying  a  page  with  one  additional 
line,  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the  process  and  make  room 
for  a  second,  giving  forty-two  lines  to  a  page.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  this  ended  all  typographical  alterations  in 
the  plan  of  the  work.  The  First  Bible  was  completed  with- 
out any  further  innovations. 

The  two  presses  had  each  completed  some  thirty  of  the 
forty-two-line  pages  when  a  third  crew  put  another  press 
at  work,  starting  with  the  beginning  o(  what  was  doubt- 
less the  second  volume  of  the  manuscript  Bible  which  was 
being  used  as  copy.  The  three  presses  each  worked  about 
thirty  more  pages  when  the  business  interest  concerned 
in  the  undertaking  appears  in  evidence.  It  was  decided  to 
increase — to  double,  if  the  proportion  of  surviving  copies 
is  a  guide — the  number  of  copies.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  reprint  extra  copies  of  all  the  pages  already  done.  The 
first  few  of  the  reprinted  pages  each  have  forty-two  lines 
for  the  same  text  that  had  occupied  only  forty  lines  in  the 
first  printing,  ample  proof  that  these  craftsmen  had  already 
mastered  some  of  the  tricks  of  their  infant  trade. 
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The  probable  number  of  copies  printed,  before  and 
after  the  size  of  the  edition  was  increased,  his  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  speculation  and  intricate  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  variations  in  the  watermarks  in  die 
paper  used  and  other  similar  evidence.  These  calculations 
perforce  leave  out  of  account  the  number  of  vellum  copies 
for  which  there  are  no  guiding  clues.  There  may  have  been 
fifty  paper  copies,  increased  to  a  hundred,  or  twice  those 
numbers.  The  doctrine  of  probability  of  survival  enters 
into  these  calculations,  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  either  number,  twenty  copies  of 
the  original  printing  and  as  many  more  of  the  second, 
could  have  withstood  the  mischances  of  five  centuries.  At 
least  one  deduction  seems  inevitable,  that  the  First  Bible, 
like  the  Shakespeare  Folio,  was  recognized  as  a  work  to  be 
cherished  and  protected  from  destruction,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  existence. 

Two  additional  lines  on  each  page  made  a  saving  of  five 
percent  in  the  amount  of  paper  that  would  be  required  for 
each  copy  of  this  book  of  322  sheets.  This  was  an  im- 
portant economy,  because  it  has  been  figured  that  the  cost 
of  the  paper,  at  that  time,  represented  about  a  half  of  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  book. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  what  happened,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  how  the  change  was  managed,  or  die 
reactions  of  the  principals  in  the  venture.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  difference  in  the  body  of  the  individual  letters  was 
so  slight  that  it  would  not  have  prevented  the  continued 
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use  of  the  forty-line  type,  as  well  as  the  forty-one-line, 
along  with  the  new  forty-two-line  size,  each  line  with 
different  widths  being  filed  to  the  new  measure.  Un- 
doubtedly the  moulds  were  readjusted  to  the  forty-two- 
line  body,  and  type  of  the  new  size  cast  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity as  quickly  as  possible.  The  third  press,  which  was 
started  after  the  change  was  decided  on,  doubtless  began 
with  a  supply  of  the  new  lineage.  Such  inferences  as  can 
be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  printed  pages  sug- 
gest that  by  this  time  the  casters  were  working  with  an 
improved  alloy,  giving  a  better  wearing  surface  than  in  the 
earlier  period,  but  that  it  was  still  necessary  to  provide  for 
•  regular  replacements  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonably 
clear-cut  impression. 

The  more  critically  the  First  Bible  is  studied,  the  stronger 
becomes  the  belief  that  it  was  the  work  of  men  who  had 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and  had  mastered 
all  the  essential  rudiments  of  their  craft.  The  excellence  of 
all  the  details  of  manufacture  is  the  convincing  reply  to  the 
claim  that  this  was  a  "first"  piece  of  printing.  It  was  the 
first  book  printed  for  regular  sale  in  the  open  market. 

CONFLICTING  INTERESTS 
I454-I460 

Lacking  other  evidence,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  working 
hypothesis  that  the  change  from  forty  to  forty-two  lines  is 
an  indication  of  the  way  Gutenberg's  mind  was  working  in 
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the  early  i45o's.  Twenty  years  before  this,  he  had  been 
immersed  in  the  distracting  perplexities  of  trying  to  con- 
vert an  idea  into  workable  mechanical  contrivances.  First 
of  all,  the  inventor  had  to  provide  himself  with  the  means 
to  make  small  oblong  rectangular  pieces  of  metal  with  a 
letter,  wrong  way  about,  projecting  from  one  end.  He  had 
to  have  enough  of  each  letter  to  equal  the  never  equal 
number  of  times  that  that  letter  occurred  on  a  page  of  the 
text  which  he  had  it  in  mind  to  reproduce.  Obviously, 
each  letter  would  be  kept  in  a  box  by  itself.  There  has  been 
endless  discussion,  and  considerable  argument,  as  to  the 
method  by  which  these  letters  were  first  made.  The  nearest 
to  a  satisfactory  clue  seems  to  lie  behind  the  fact  that  no- 
body, from  that  day  to  this,  has  introduced  any  basic 
change  in  the  construction  of  the  hand  mould  for  type 


casting. 


Having  provided  a  supply  of  letters,  to  be  known  as 
type,  a  succession  of  annoying  problems  had  to  be  solved, 
which  have  perplexed  beginning  typographers  ever  since. 
These  letters  had  to  be  arranged,  mostly  right  side  up,  into 
words,  and  the  words  placed  in  the  desired  order  in  a  line 
of  a  planned  length.  A  persistent  nomenclature  suggests 
that  the  first  printers  used  a  smooth  stick  of  a  convenient 
length  to  hold  one  of  these  lines,  on  which  to  place  die 
letters  as  they  were  selected  to  make  the  words.  The  suc- 
cessive lines  of  uneven  but  approximately  the  same  length 
had  to  be  kept  intact  and  in  order  until  there  were  enough 
of  them  to  make  a  page  of  the  desired  length.  This  page 
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had  next  to  be  fastened  securely  so  that  it  could  be  moved 
to  a  press,  on  which  the  impression  of  the  letters  was  in 
turn  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper  by  a  medium,  ink, 
which  would  not  be  too  faint  to  be  read  or  so  gummy  that 
it  blurred  the  outline  of  the  letters. 

The  books  of  the  later  manuscript  period  were  then,  as 
they  still  are,  made  up  of  sheets  of  paper  folded  at  least 
once,  making  four  or  some  multiple  of  four  pages  on  the 
two  sides.  The  printers  of  the  First  Bible  planned  to  fold 
each  sheet  once,  and  to  place  five  sheets  one  inside  another 
to  be  sewn  together  to  make  a  satisfactory  bound  volume. 
Therefore  after  the  first  page  was  impressed,  each  sheet  had 
to  be  put  on  the  type  of  three  additional  pages  with  the 
necessary  care  to  avoid  blurring  or  smudging  the  page  or 
pages  already  done.  Even  more  careful  attention  was  called 
for,  to  make  sure  that  both  type  and  paper  were  right  way 
up,  so  that  the  four  pages  of  the  folded  sheet  would  all 
read  the  same  way.  This  care  became  increasingly  necessary 
in  later  years  as  mechanical  ingenuity  made  it  possible  to 
secure  a  uniform  impression  over  a  wider  surface.  When 
larger  presses  were  built  to  accommodate  larger  sheets  of 
paper,  this  in  turn  made  it  desirable  to  print  books  with 
smaller  pages,  folding  the  paper  more  times.  This  required 
a  complicated  arrangement  of  the  pages  of  type,  but  the 
basic  problem  of  make-up  was  solved  the  first  time  the 
printer  learned  to  be  careful  when  he  turned  the  sheet  on 
which  pages  one  and  two  had  been  impressed,  end  for  end 
for  die  other  two  pages. 
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The  First  Bible  was  printed  one  page  at  a  time  and  the 
pages  were  printed  in  order.  This  made  it  necessary  to 
allow  time  enough  for  the  first  impression  of  page  one  to 
dry  before  the  second  could  be  worked,  after  which  the 
sheet  would  be  laid  aside  out  of  harm's  way  until  the  six- 
teen pages  of  the  four  sheets  that  were  to  come  inside  the 
fold  had  been  finished.  Only  the  four  pages  of  sheet  five, 
the  inside  sheet,  would  be  worked  in  succession.  It  was 
thirty  years  later  before  larger  presses,  operated  with 
accumulated  experience  and  drawing  on  an  ample  supply 
of  type,  made  it  possible  to  print  the  two  pages  on  the  same 
side  of  a  folio  sheet  at  one  time.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  have  page  twenty  ready  for  the  press,  as  well  as  all  that 
came  before  it,  before  page  one  could  be  printed. 

Every  mechanical  detail  connected  with  the  First  Bible 
has  been  reexamined  with  a  meticulous  care  that  at  times 
seems  unnecessarily  recondite.  Other  aspects  of  die  book 
have  been  neglected.  There  are  some  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  a  careful  inspection  of  the  text  of  this  first  printed 
Bible  might  yield  interesting  results  by  showing  whether 
the  proofs  were  read  attentively  with  an  eye  to  typo- 
graphical mistakes  or  errors  in  reproducing  the  precise 
wording  of  the  copy  which  was  being  followed.  A  super- 
ficial examination  suggests  that  these  early  printers  at 
Mainz  were  aware  that  minute  exactness  was  not  necessary, 
and  that  the  book  would  be  used  by  persons  of  intelligence 
and  an  alert  imagination  who  would  not  be  distracted  by 
occasional  letters  upside  down  or  by  combinations  of 
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letters  which  merely  suggested  the  word  called  for  by 
the  context. 

The  known  facts  regarding  this  Bible  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  may  well  have  been  occasions  when  dis- 
agreements might  have  arisen  between  the  man  who  had 
had  the  ideas  which  had  been  brought  into  workable 
order,  and  a  less  imaginative  person  who  furnished  the 
money  with  which  a  convincing  and  potentially  profitable 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  those  ideas 
was  undertaken.  One  such  difference  of  opinion  could  have 
arisen  near  the  start,  when  die  number  of  lines  was  changed, 
if  the  financier  balanced  the  saving  in  paper  against  the 
interruption  in  the  work  and  the  cost  of  recasting  the  type. 
It  might  also  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  associated 
himself  with  a  man  of  unpredictable  ideas  which  might 
delay  the  completion  of  the  work  indefinitely. 

These  feelings  would  have  been  strengthened  if  he  found 
among  the  craftsmen  a  presentable  young  man  whose  ideas 
about  the  wav  the  work  should  °o  on  coincided  with  his 
own,  and  who  seemed  to  have  sound  business  notions  and 
to  show  signs  of  a  talent  for  managing  things.  Such  a 
person  was  named  Peter  Schoeffer.  Before  long  Fust's 
daughter  married  him,  and  after  the  Bible  was  completed 
he,  jointly  with  Fust,  carried  on  the  printing  business  with 
considerable  success  until  the  older  man's  death.  After  this 
Schoeffer  continued  to  build  up  a  reputation  as  the  ablest 
printer  of  that  whole  era  until  his  own  death  in  the  year 
1502. 
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There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  Fust's  action  in 
placing  his  claim  against  Gutenberg  on  legal  record,  in 
November  1455,  was  the  outcome  of  some  disagreement 
between  the  two;  or  that  this  had  to  do  with  the  money 
that  they  each  expected  to  obtain  from  the  sale  of  copies 
of  the  Bible  then  nearing  completion.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  a  money-lender  was  trying  to  take 
an  improper  advantage  of  an  impecunious  inventor.  It  is 
quite  as  likely  that  the  inventor,  when  he  saw  his  dreams 
coming  to  fruition,  insisted  upon  having  all  but  the  legal 
interest  011  the  loans,  out  of  the  prospective  profits.  It  had 
been  a  risky  speculation,  and  the  actual  outcome  was  still 
far  in  the  future.  It  had  required  advances  beyond  the 
amount  originally  stipulated.  If  all  concerned  already  knew 
that  two  other  Bibles  were  about  to  be  printed,  which 
would  compete  with  the  sale  of  theirs,  the  investor  must 
have  regarded  the  outcome  of  his  venture  as  far  from 
certain.  It  depended  upon  piles  of  paper  which  would  call 
for  further  advances  of  money  and  further  delays  before 
they  could  be  bound  ready  for  sale. 

Whatever  the  circumstances  may  have  been  which 
brought  about  a  break  between  Gutenberg  and  the  patron 
whose  money  made  the  First  Bible  possible,  and  at  what- 
ever stage  in  their  association  the  break  occurred,  every- 
thing suggests  that  the  inventor  and  the  book  parted 
company  before  the  work  was  finished.  There  must  have 
been  some  sort  of  settlement,  by  which  all  of  the  tangible 
assets  accrued  to  Fust.  He  secured  the  sheets  of  the  com- 
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pleted  Bible,  and  the  plant  at  which  it  had  been  printed 
passed  into,  or  continued  under,  the  direction  of  his 
son-in-law  Schoeffer.  The  most  curious  aspect  of  the 
whole  affair  is  the  absolute  silence  that  enshrouds  it.  This 
can  most  probably  be  explained  by  an  assumption  that  an 
essential  provision  in  the  settlement  was  an  agreement  that 
all  concerned  should  refrain  from  any  further  reference  to 
their  relationship  in  print. 

THE  GLORIFICATION  OF  TYPOGRAPHY 
I456-I515 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  perplexities  which  confuse 
students  of  this  invention  is  the  fact  that  Johann  Fust  and 
Peter  Schoeffer,  who  demonstrably  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  its  culmination,  scarcely  ever  missed  a  chance  to  pro- 
claim the  importance  of  the  invention,  or  to  declare  that 
it  was  a  chief  glory  of  the  city  of  Mainz.  As  soon  as  the 
Bible  was  off  their  hands,  the  workmen  started  on  an  even 
more  impressive  work,  which  was  in  all  probability  under- 
taken for  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  was  a  splendid 
Psalter,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  statement: 

The  present  book  of  the  Psalms,  decorated  with  beautiful  capitals 
and  sufficiently  marked  out  with  rubrics,  has  been  thus  fashioned  by 
an  ingenious  invention  of  printing  and  stamping  without  any 
driving  of  a  pen.  And  to  the  worship  of  God  has  been  diligently 
brought  to  completion  by  Johann  Fust,  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  and 
Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gernsheim,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1457,  on  the 
vigil  of  the  Assumption. 
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This  phrasing  was  repeated,  with  minor  variations,  in 

their  publications  of  the  next  few  years.  In  1465,  in  the 

Decretals  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  their  colophon  declares 

that 

j 
The  present  splendid  edition  of  the  sixth  book  of  Decretals,  in 
the  bounteous  city  of  Mainz  of  the  renowned  German  nation,  which 
the  clemency  of  God  has  deigned  with  so  lofty  a  light  of  genius  and 
free  gift  to  prefer  and  render  illustrious  above  all  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  has  been  thus  fashioned  not  by  ink  for  the  pen  nor  by 
reed  of  brass,  but  by  a  certain  ingenious  invention  of  printing  or 
stamping,  and  to  the  worship  of  God  diligently  brought  to  com- 
pletion by  Johann  Fust,  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  and  Peter  Schoeffer 
of  Gcrnsheim,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1465,  and  on  the  17th  day 
of  December. 

A  shorter  but  important  and  more  personal  variation  is 
found  at  the  end  of  their  edition  of  Cicero's  De  Officiis  of 
the  same  year  1465:  "I,  Johann  Fust,  citizen  of  Mainz, 
completed  the  book  by  the  labor  or  instrumentality  of 
my  son  Peter": 

Prcscns  Marci  tulii  clarissimum  opus  Johannes  Fust  Moguntinus 
ciuis,  non  atramento  plumali  canna,  neque  aerca  .  Sed  arte  quadam 
pcrpulcra  .  Petri  manu  pucri  mei  feliciter  effeci  finitum  .  Anno 
M.cccc.lxv. 

The  Cicero  went  into  another  edition  in  the  following 
February,  1466,  and  therewith  Fust's  name  disappears  from 
printing  history.  Schoeffer  introduces  a  new  phrasing  in 
Saint  Jerome's  Epistles  of  1470: 

Now  the  present  work  has  been  happily  brought  to  completion 
by  the  printing  art  by  Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gernsheim  in  the  noble 
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city  of  Mainz,  as  to  whose  nobility  the  blessed  Jerome,  writing  to 
Agerutia  concerning  monogamy,  bears  eternal  witness  to  the  many 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants  who  with  their  own  blood  have  won 
crowns  of  laurel  in  the  church  for  the  catholic  faith. 

Printing  the  words  of  him  who  gave  this  praise 
Mainz  helps  the  church  the  while  her  debt  she  pays. 

In  the  year  of  the  Lord  1470,  on  the  seventh  day  of  September, 
which  was  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary.  Give  God  the  Glory. 

Another  variation  appears  two  years  later  in  the  Decretum 

Gratiani: 

Anno  incarnationis  dominice  1472  idibus  Augustiis  ...  in  nobili 
urbe  Moguntia  que  nostros  apud  maiores  Aurea  dicta,  quam  diuina 
ctiam  dementia  dono  gratuito  pre  ceteris  terrarum  nationibus 
arte  impressoria  dignata  est  illustrare,  hoc  prcsens  Gratiani  decretum 
suis  cum  rubricis  non  atramcntali  penna  cannaue,  scd  arte  quadam 
ingeniosa  imprimendi,  cunctipotente  adspiranti  deo  Petrus  Schoiffcr 
de  Gcrnshcym  suis  consignando  scutis  fcliciter  consummauit. 

The  next  year,  1473,  the  new  art  was  still  enough  of  a 
novelty  to  lead  Schoeffer  to  describe  it  more  precisely,  in 
an  edition  of  Saint  Augustine's  City  of  God,  as  produced 
"not  by  the  inditing  of  a  reed,  but  skilfully  put  together 
from  the  tips  of  characters.' '  In  commenting  on  this 
passage  in  his  Essay  on  Colophons,  issued  by  the  Caxton 
Glub  of  Chicago  in  1905,  from  which  the  translations 
herein  have  been  taken,  Alfred  W.  Pollard  remarked  that: 

The  struggles  of  fifteenth  century  Latinists  to  express  the  tech- 
nicalities of  printing  are  always  interesting,  and  the  phrase  "carac- 
terum  apicibus  elementatum"  is  really  gallant.  Following  the  Greek 
croLxeia,  die  Romans  used  the  word  "elementa"  originally  for  the 
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component  sounds  of  speech  and  then,  by  transference,  for  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  "Elementatum,"  therefore,  is  strictly  appropri- 
ate, and  might  be  rendered  "with  the  letters  built  up  or  put  together,'* 
while  "caractcrum  apicibus"  of  course  refers  to  die  engraving  in 
relief  which  forms  the  face  of  the  type. 

The  inventor  was  almost  named,  clearly  enough  for  his 
fellow  citizens  to  understand,  in  1468,  when  the  corrector 
of  the  press,  Magister  Franciscus,  inserted  a  versified  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  colophon  in  an  edition  of  the  Institutions 
of  Justinian,  in  which  is  the  statement  that  two  Johns,  both 
of  whom  were  produced  (genuit)  by  the  town  of  Mainz, 
were  the  renowned  first  stampers  of  books  (librorum 
insignes  protocaragmatici)  and  that  with  them  was 
associated  a  Peter.  These  lines  were  reprinted  in  1472  and 
1473,  but  disappeared  from  the  next  edition  issued  in  1476. 

Johann  Fust's  grandson,  Johann  SchoefFer,  succeeded  to 
the  management  of  what  was  by  this  time  a  firmly  estab- 
lished family  business,  when  his  father  died  in  1502.  He 
contributed  a  lengthy  colophon  to  Johann  Tritheim's 
Compendium  de  Origine  regum  ct  gentis  Francorum  which  he 
printed  in  15 15.  This  is  second  only  to  Ulrich  ZelTs  con- 
tribution to  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499,  as  a  detailed 
account  of  the  invention.  It  reads,  in  Pollard's  translation: 

The  present  historical  work  has  been  printed  and  completed  in 
the  year  of  the  Lord  1515,  on  the  vigil  of  Margaret,  virgin,  in 
the  noble  and  famous  city  of  Mainz,  first  inventrcss  of  this  printing 
art,  by  John  Schoffer,  grandson  of  a  late  worthy  man,  John  Fust, 
citizen  of  Mainz,  foremost  author  [memorate  artis  primarii  anctoris] 
of  the  said  art,  who  in  due  course  by  his  own  genius  began  to  think 
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out  and  investigate  the  art  of  printing  in  the  year  of  the  Lord's 
nativity  1450  .  .  .  and  in  the  year  1452  perfected  and  by  the  favor 
of  divine  grace  brought  it  to  the  work  of  printing,  by  the  help, 
however,  and  with  many  necessary  [additional?  the  word  is  adinuen- 
tionibus]  inventions  of  Peter  Schoffer  of  Gernsheim,  his  workman  and 
adoptive  son,  to  whom  also  he  gave  his  daughter  Christina  Fust 
in  marriage  as  a  worthy  reward  of  his  labor  and  many  adinventiones. 
And  these  two,  Johannes  Fust  and  Peter  Schoffer,  kept  this  art 
secret,  all  their  workmen  and  servants  being  bound  by  an  oath  not 
in  any  way  to  reveal  it;  but  at  last,  from  the  year  of  the  Lord  1462, 
through  these  same  servants  being  spread  abroad  into  divers  parts 
of  the  world,  it  received  no  small  increase. 

Few  family  versions  of  an  event  of  historical  consequence 
contain  less  that  later  critical  investigators  refuse  to  accept 
as  veritable.  But  it  can  hardly  be  unimportant  that  the 
grandson  who  was  so  proud  of  his  forebears  and  their 
achievements,  and  who  continued  to  carry  on  the  family 
business  for  many  subsequent  decades,  never  once  repeated 
this  boast. 

One  more  colophon  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Fust 
or  Schoeffer  may  be  admitted  as  an  addendum  to  this 
section  because  it  ranks  with  the  best  of  fifteenth-century 
expositions  of  the  mystery  of  printing.  It  comes  from 
Carolus  Maneken's  Epistolarum  Formulae,  printed  by  Jan 
Veldener  at  Louvain  in  1476: 

Dear  Friend,  if  perchance  you  would  fain  know  who  was  the 
producer  and  master  of  this  volume  of  the  printing  art  [huius 
voluminis  Impressorie  artis  productor  fuerit  atque  ttwgister]  learn  that  the 
craftsman's  name  is  Master  Johannes  Veldener.  Your  eyes  will  tell 
you  what  industry  he  possesses,  how  sure  his  hand  in  cutting,  en- 
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graving,  pressing,  and  stamping  [cut  qiiam  certa  tnamt  insculpendi, 
celattdi,  intorculandi,  caractcrcindi  assit  itidustria:  adde  te  figurandi  et 
ejffigiandi  et  si  quid  in  arte  secreti  est  quod  tectius  oculitur]  add  also  in 
designing  and  fashioning  and  whatever  secret  in  the  art  is  more 
closely  hid:  how  keen-eyed,  again,  is  the  diligence  of  his  trusty 
comrades,  so  that  the  shapes  of  all  die  letters  are  pleasantly  clear 
and  harmonious,  hanging  together,  with  all  faults  corrected,  in  a 
delightful  mass,  and  with  such  skilful  arrangement  that  the  parts 
are  in  agreement  both  with  each  other  and  with  their  whole,  so 
that  both  by  choice  of  material  and  splendor  of  form  everything  is 
strikingly  distinct,  while  by  his  method  of  inking  and  joining  the 
letters  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  charm  of  beautiful  polish  and 
shining  clearness.  All  this  the  appearance  of  the  book  sufficiently 
shows,  and  the  multiplying  of  this  in  a  mass  of  great  number  by 
the  gentle  spreading  of  ink,  leaving  the  pen  despised,  the  first  day 
of  April,  1476,  began,  and  the  last  completed. 

Should  you  have  been  anxious  to  find  this  master  of  die  com- 
memorated art,  in  this  aforesaid  month  of  April,  you  could  easily 
have  found  him  at  Louvain,  with  leisure  for  printing,  on  Flint  Hill. 
This  I  am  anxious  to  say,  lest,  if  haply  you  are  in  doubt,  you  should 
remain  ignorant  of  the  fact.  "Where  he  works,  there  will  be  his 
wealth,"  says  Ovid.  There  also  he  lives  so  content  with  his  lot  and 
craft,  under  such  happy  auspices,  and  with  so  much  favor  of  fortune, 
that  I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe  that  any  impulse  to  depart  or 
even  to  think  about  it,  can  have  come  to  him.  I  would  also  add  that 
by  which  you  may  recognize  what  you  will  be  able  to  do  as  well 
as  what  you  could  have  done.  Farewell. 


THE  CATHOLICON 
I460 

Whatever  it  was  that  disturbed  the  relations  between 
Fust  and  Gutenberg  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
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result  was  that  thereafter  Peter  Schoeffer  directed  the  work 
and  the  workers  in  the  establishment  where  the  Bible  was 
being  printed,  and  that  Gutenberg  found  himself  free  to 
devote  his  time  and  his  energies  uninterruptedly  to  the 
'development  of  further  typographical  improvements.  The 
fruition  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  came  in  1460,  in  a 
volume  of  746  pages  which  contained  an  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  comparable  to  the  contents  of  the  1286  pages 
of  the  First  Bible. 

This  publication  was  the  Catholicon  of  Johannes  Balbus 
de  Janua,  an  encyclopaedic  dictionary  which  introduced 
the  printing  business  to  a  new  field  of  activity,  the  dis- 
semination of  information.  This  issue  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, owed  its  major  significance  to  the  type  with  which  it 
was  printed.  It  was  about  a  third  smaller  than  the  type  of 
the  Forty-two-line  Bible,  giving  sixty-six  lines  to  a  some- 
what shorter  page. 

The  introduction  of  this  more  economical  type  in- 
volved more  than  the  designing  of  the  smaller,  delicately 
formed  letters.  Before  the  type  could  be  made  available 
for  commercial  use,  the  casting  moulds  had  to  be  im- 
proved and  perfected,  so  that  the  metal  bodies,  some  of 
which  were  no  thicker  than  the  paper  then  in  use,  could 
be  cast  without  losing  any  of  the  lines  of  the  thinnest 
letters.  When  Gutenberg  accomplished  this,  it  was  the 
crowning  triumph  of  his  mechanical  skill  and  of  his  inven- 
tive ingenuity.  It  was  his  final  contribution,  and  one  of  the 
chiefest,  to  the  practical  development  of  typography. 
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Two  fonts,  almost  identical,  of  a  small  type  very  little 
larger  than  that  of  the  Catholicon  were  used  as  the  text 
type  for  the  Indulgences  of  1454  and  1455.  These  broad- 
sides were  described  on  an  earlier  page  because  each  of  them 
has  a  heading  in  a  larger  type  that  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Thirty-six-line  Bible  or  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Forty-two-line  Bible.  The  working  hypothesis  which  offers 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  these  variant 
types  at  those  dates,  some  time  in  advance  of  any  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  developed  in  a  normal  evolution, 
is  that  Gutenberg  had  separated  from  Fust  and  the  Bible 
work,  and  returned  to  his  inventing,  before  1454.  The 
First  Bible  was  started  with  a  type  that  was  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Calendar  of  1448,  and  as  soon  as  the  start  was 
made,  the  body  of  the  type  was  made  still  smaller.  The 
text  type  of  the  Indulgences  was  a  long  step  in  the  same 
direction.  The  original  inventor  is  the  only  person  to  whom 
these  improvements  can  be  ascribed  with  any  reasonable 
probability. 

After  separating  from  Fust,  Gutenberg  found  a  new 
patron.  There  are  only  inferences  to  hint  at  what  may  have 
happened,  derived  from  a  final  fact.  When  Gutenberg  died, 
certain  articles  used  in  printing  were  found  among  his 
effects,  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Mainz,  Dr.  Humery, 
promptly  claimed  these  as  his  property.  The  inference  is 
that  Dr.  Humery  had  paid  for  the  things  that  Gutenberg 
needed  to  work  with,  and  that  he  retained  ownership  of 
them  because  the  inventor  had  long  been  deeply  in  debt 
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to  creditors  who  were  prepared  to  establish  a  claim  to  any 
property  that  he  acquired.  If  Gutenberg  produced  the 
Catholicon,  the  assumption  is  strong  that  it  was  printed  with 
the  material  supplied  by  Dr.  Humery.  This  in  turn  means 
that  the  latter's  assistance  covered  several  years,  beginning 
not  long  after  the  inventor  renewed  his  active  experi- 
mental work.  There  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
planning  which  resulted  in  bringing  out  the  Catholicon 
began  a  good  while  before  it  appeared  in  1460. 

This  publication  has  been  attributed  to  Gutenberg  by 
the  general  consensus  of  nearly  all  the  serious  students  of 
early  printing.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  specific  evidence 
for  this,  but  there  is  nobody  else  to  whom  it  can  be 
assigned.  The  colophon  is  lengthy  and  informative,  but 
not  altogether  satisfying: 

By  the  help  of  the  Most  High,  at  Whose  will  the  tongues  of 
infants  become  eloquent,  and  who  oft-times  reveals  to  the  lowly 
that  which  He  hides  from  the  wise,  tins  noble  book  Catholicon,  in 
the  year  of  the  Lord's  Incarnation  1460,  in  the  bounteous  city  of 
Mainz  of  the  renowned  German  nation,  winch  the  clemency  of  God 
has  deigned  with  so  lofty  a  light  of  genius  and  free  gift  to  prefer  and 
render  illustrious  above  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  without  help 
of  reed,  stylus,  or  pen,  but  by  the  wondrous  agreement,  proportion, 
and  harmony  of  punches  and  types  has  been  printed  and  brought 
to  an  end. 

In  commenting  on  this  statement  in  his  Fine  Books  pub- 
lished in  1912,  Alfred  W.  Pollard  of  the  British  Museum 
wrote:  "We  can  imagine  an  inventor  who,  despite  his 
invention,  remained  profoundly  unsuccessful,  writing  the 
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Note:  The  sizes  of  the  types  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections 
can  be  compared  by  this  list,  which  gives  the  measure  in  millimeters 
of  twenty  lines  of  the  type. 

Thirty-six-line  Bible  type  164 

Forty-two-line  Bible — 40-line  type  147 

42-line  type  140 

Psalter  of  1457  286 

Indulgence  of  1454 — 30-line  text  95-102* 
31-line  text  86-  88* 

Durandus  of  1459  (see  text)  91 

Catholicon,  1460  82 

Bible  of  1462  118 

opening  words  of  this  colophon,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
their  appropriateness  to  anyone  else." 

It  is  Gutenberg's  final  appearance  on  the  stage  of  printing 
history'.  In  1465  the  Elector  Adolf  of  Nassau  named  him 
to  an  honorary  sinecure  position  in  his  retinue,  and  on 
February  26,  1468,  he  was  dead.  Dr.  Conrad  Humery  laid 
claim  to  the  printing  materials  that  had  been  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  type  of  the  Catliolicon,  however,  was  in  use  in 
the  previous  year  by  the  brothers  Bechtermiincze  at 
Eltville.  In  1469,  Peter  Schoeffer  announced  that  he  had 
copies  of  the  Catholicon  for  sale.  With  the  book,  he  took 
over  the  wording  of  its  colophon,  which  reappears  repeat- 
edly at  the  end  of  his  own  publications  in  succeeding  years. 

*  The  rag  paper  used  at  that  time  had  to  be  dampened  in  order 
to  get  a  good  impression,  and  it  dried  irregularly,  with  die  result 
that  a  variation  of  several  millimeters  in  the  measurement  of  identical 
type  on  adjoining  sheets  is  not  uncommon.  The  type  of  the  Indul- 
gences was  measured  from  photographic  facsimiles,  which  may  not 
be  precisely  accurate,  but  are  sufficiently  so  for  comparison. 
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1456-1480 


THE  PSALTERS 
1457-1459 

When  the  last  sheet  of  the  First  Bible  was  lifted  from  the 
press,  another  job,  bigger  and  better  than  anything  that 
had  been  done  before,  was  waiting  to  be  started.  This  was 
to  be  a  superb  Psalter,  designed  for  use  as  an  altar  book.  It 
was  printed  with  a  new  type,  larger  than  any  that  was  then  in 
use,  giving  only  twenty  lines  on  a  page  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  Thirty-six-line  and  the  Forty-two-line  Bibles. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  a  business 
venture,  financed  by  the  press  itself,  even  with  the  ample 
credit  of  Fust's  backing.  It  was  produced  with  a  disregard 
of  cost  that  would  have  been  prohibitive  if  it  had  been 
undertaken  commercially.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  cost  cannot  have  been  guaranteed  by 
any  one  diocese,  for  there  are  certain  features  which  allow 
for  variations  in  the  service.  One  possibility  is  that  Fust 
numbered  among  his  friends  a  group  of  enthusiastic,  well- 
to-do  churchmen  who  had  been  so  impressed  by  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Bible  that  they  encouraged 
the  printers  by  promises  of  support  in  carrying  out  an  even 
more  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  which 
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the  new  invention  offered  as  a  competitor  of  the  manu- 
script books. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  First  Psalter  is  its  initial  letters, 
printed  from  engraved  blocks,  possibly  metal,  in  red  and 
blue  ink  combined  in  a  single  letter.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  an  elaborate  B  for  the  Beatus,  which  is  the  open- 
ing word  on  the  first  page.  This  has  an  intricate  design  that 
spreads  on  to  the  margin  of  the  page,  bordering  the  text, 
and  the  two  colors  register  so  accurately  that  the  authorities 
on  color  printing  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  agreeing  on 
a  convincing  explanation  of  how  it  was  done.  It  looks  as 
if  the  printer  set  himself  the  task  of  showing  that  typogra- 
phy could  produce  a  decorative  effect  that  was  as  good  as 
the  shopwork  of  the  professional  scribes.  The  demon- 
stration that  it  could  be  done  was  completely  successful, 
but  it  was  not  carried  further. 

The  First  Psalter  was  completed  in  1457,  as  is  stated  in 
the  colophon  which  is  printed  on  a  previous1  page.  It  is  a 
book  to  enthuse  over,  but  very  hard  to  account  for.  Five 
of  the  ten  recorded  copies  consist  of  143  leaves  and  are 
dated  in  that  year;  the  others  are  not  dated  and  have  thirty 
additional  leaves.  All  of  these  are  on  vellum,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  never  were  many  more  copies,  for  it 
is  not  a  book  that  would  have  been  discarded  thought- 
lessly. The  data  recorded  by  the  various  students  who  have 
examined  these  widely  scattered  copies  are  c6nfusing.  No 
two  copies  are  alike,  and  they  differ  in  ways  that  do  not 
fit  into  any  normal  typographical  or  bibliographical 
explanation.  It  looks  almost  as  if  each  copy  might  have 
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been  put  to  press  by  itself  when  called  for,  the  type  pages 
being  packed  away  in  the  interim,  subject  to  the  inevitable 
mischances  of  handling  and  storage.  This  is  a  fantastic 
suggestion,  when  confronted  with  the  objections  in- 
volved in  adequate  storage  room,  weight  of  metal,  idle 
type,  and  tied-up  capital,  but  hardly  more  improbable  than 
the  Psalter  itself  considered  as  a  publishing  venture,  or  the 
greater  improbability  that  there  ever  can  have  been  ten 
persons  who  would  have  paid  what  it  would  have  cost 
to  produce  that  number  of  copies  of  such  a  book,  differing 
as  these  copies  do.  However,  there  were  many  wealthy 
parishes  in  the  Rhineland  in  1450,  and  liberal-minded 
churchmen. 

The  Psalter  was  printed  again,  dated  August  1459,  with 
a  revised  text  which  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Mainz.  The  thirteen  surviving  copies,  like- 
wise all  on  vellum  and  showing  fewer  variations,  were 
presumably  sold  to  the  houses  of  that  brotherhood.  Sixty 
additional  pages  were  also  printed  to  go  at  the  end  of  the 
1457  Psalter,  containing  portions  of  the  liturgy  and  hymns 
which  supplement  the  original  text. 

The  type  was  also  used  at  about  the  same  time  for  a 
separate  issue  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  Tins  is  the  first 
output  of  the  shop  which  is  unmistakably  a  commercial 
production  and  that  undoubtedly  proved  profitable.  The 
leaves  of  the  Canon  were  used  at  every  service  of  the  Mass, 
and  inevitably  became  soiled,  and  frequently  torn,  long 
before  other  portions  of  the  service  book  showed  signs  of 
needing  to  be  replaced.  Fust  and  Schoeffer  printed  these 
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6  igtf  rirmetilTinir  pf 

l&nmnoMfuipItrcs 
I'rapitasarttfimiia* 
tmarccptatjataatt 
bnDiraa*l#lB>i<na* 
4"  |iennii^neta*tjrc  fantfa^fecrifiria  il- 
libara,  In  pna  que  tibi  offi mm?  p:o 
eccFta  nia  limda  batfeihra^ua  jHtifirar- 

Initial  letter  and  text  from  Canon  Missiic  printed  at  Mainz  by  Fust  and  Sehoerler 
in  1 4 sS.  The  initial  is  printed  in  red  and  blue  ink.  Reduced. 


\MmB  pfaltnoE  rote:"mtufratr  rapiraliu  to 
If/ , jii^:ranis-nibnrariontbuf$  luSirimrcrDiSinihis* 


"Is  ■■     ft'~-*! 


«2Q3  jl 


aDimimronr  arttfinola  hnprimmOt  arrarate=anDt: 
P  abftp  ulla  ralaitil  epariinr  fir  r  Btgiama  -cr  at!  laufcm 

^riutmagunnu»tt^ml^t^il^ttgrai^)rmttmra* 
"  £  Jtono  OniJflillfOmo  rrrr4iHj^oit-nimu8)IugiiSi, 


Colophon  at  the  end  or  the  second  Psalter  issued  by  Fust  and  Schooner  in  1459- 
From  the  original  copy  in  the  Picrpont  Morgan  Library.  Reduced. 


4?ir  bone  vem  i  viw  quio  noui  cogluti 

nacom'g  •  qd  arris  fubtilirafi8»qd  anri 
quoju  legis  •  qo  mi  crifh'aniraft&.  6r  cj 
liter  frees  nouixxtus  pferebat*ut  irarer 
ambzofius  in  pnti\*nDicacoefluemer 
eanria  plane  ludceq?  p?mt  qua  ab  vna 
parte  biblia i  ab  alia  aiicro:irate8  vtrj 
ufq?  tefranKti  vpfus  ajpellabir*  3tramc 
no  ams  calamo-feo  excellence  arris  m 
grem'o  Irani  rrufioms  impffionis  colla: 
bo?ara^Collacionata\*rop  vires  cle 
gantifftmos  arriu  bumanaru  imbutoo 
ftegiltrafa  cquice  -rub:ias  ♦x^rficulis 
puch's  -lit  collar  omim  parte  poptime 
copiUtayQuap;optxr  ficuiba^'m  foz 
ma  Ifaru  lib;o6emerc  libct-xxrriet -co; 
parcf  m  pauds-quostanKfumabutf' 
fozirncopabiliajpeciari  mt  mirofai 
Ixre  colligerccn  valcrer^ 
bemti  mercan?:  fi'ue  bat u  material-urn 
vcnDitDj-in  bofpiao  fubfoipco fe  com 
p^rentein  cemonjlrar.  rJ*t-j**™°9k*yelr 

'Srt  2>0>r>o     (y&l\Trn#  UttrvO    Cvve*.  ^^r»r»»ttn 


Booksellers'  Catalogue  issued  by  Heinricli  Eggcstcin  of  Strassburg 
about  1466.  The  manuscript  note  at  the  bottom  states  that  the 
books   are   at  a    house    near    the   shop    where   salt    is   sold.    Size. 
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leaves  on  vellum  so  that  they  might  be  inserted  in  the 
manuscript  books  in  which  the  Canon  was  unfit  for  use. 

The  only  copy  of  the  Canon  now  known  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Another  was  credited  to  a 
Russian  collector  in  1810.  It  contains  some  of  the  two-color 
initials  used  in  the  Psalters,  and  a  magnificent  T  that  may 
have  been  made  especially  for  this  publication.  Two  of 
these  letters  show  signs  of  damage  to  the  blocks  which  did 
not  appear  when  they  were  used  in  1457,  and  which  seem 
to  be  worse  in  1459,  so  that  die  Canon  is  placed  between 
the  two  Psalters.  Supplementary  opinions  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  text  type  of  these  publications  would 
be  more  convincing  if  it  were  certain  that  there  were  no 
replacements  of  freshly  cast  letters  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  A  shop  as  well  equipped  and  as  intelligently 
organized  as  this  one  must  have  been  by  the  time  that  the 
First  Bible  was  finished  should  have  had  facilities  for  sup- 
plying "sorts"  whenever  an  emergency  arose,  and  this 
ought  to  have  led  to  a  steady  flow  of  freshly  cast  letters  to 
the  compositors,  even  after  a  more  durable  alloy  replaced 
the  softer  metal  that  seems  to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier 
period. 

BUSINESS  RIVALRY 

1459-1462 

The  workmen  who  had  been  employed  on  the  Forty- 
two-line  Bible  and  remained  with  the  shop  when  it 
passed,   or   continued,   under   the  control  of  Fust  and 
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SchoefFer,  had  plenty  to  do  between  the  beginning  of  1456 
and  the  end  of  1459.  Presumably  at  least  one  of  these  men 
developed  an  aptitude  for  designing  letters  adapted  for 
use  as  type.  This  involved  much  more  than  the  decision 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  letters  as  a  unit,  or  the 
calligraphic  style  winch  was  to  be  adopted,  as  well  as  the 
standard  size  to  which  the  alphabet  was  to  conform.  The 
calligrapher  or  scribe  followed  a  standard  size  and  style, 
but  he  modified  each  letter  as  he  penned  it,  to  follow  the 
preceding  letter  and  to  flow  smoothly  into  the  next  one. 
The  designer  of  a  type  letter  to  be  cast  in  metal  in  number- 
less duplicates  was  called  upon  to  provide  one,  or  at  most 
a  very  few,  standard  forms  for  each  letter,  so  shaped  that 
it  could  be  fitted  neatly  and  without  noticeable  disjointing 
on  to  any  one  of  its  alphabetic  comrades,  either  behind  or 
before.  The  mid-fifteenth-century  designer  who  had  to 
provide  for  readers  accustomed  to  the  infinite  variations 
acceptable  in  calligraphy  felt  free  to  provide  the  typesetters 
with  variations  in  the  form  of  several  of  the  letters.  He 
could  rely  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  compositors  to 
make  the  selection  of  the  suitable  form  to  be  used,  a 
reliance  sometimes  disappointed  in  that  century,  and  an 
intelligence  no  longer  expected  since  the  introduction  of 
mechanical  typesetting  machines. 

The  mechanical  problems  incidental  to  the  design,  cast- 
ing, and  composition  of  the  large  letters  used  for  the  text 
of  the  Psalters  were  comparatively  simple.  All  of  them 
had  been  encountered  and  solved,  in  principle,  by  Guten- 
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berg  twenty  years  previously,  although  now  the  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  workmen  knew  how  to  produce  a  much  more 
finished  piece  of  typography.  While  the  men  were  still 
working  with  this  Psalter  type,  the  shop  force  turned  its 
attention  in  another  direction  from  these  highly  specialized 
and  quasi-dilettante  productions,  in  order  to  appeal  to  a 
larger  public  on  commercial  lines.  A  much  smaller  type 
had  been  in  existence  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  of 
the  Indulgences  of  1454,  and  the  possibilities  which  this 
type  opened  up,  for  the  production  of  printed  matter  that 
could  be  sold  at  prices  hitherto  unheard  of,  must  have  been 
obvious.  Nothing  that  is  known  about  was  done  in  this 
direction  until  Gutenberg  redesigned  the  type  and  started 
work  on  the  first  large  book  with  a  non-religious  appeal, 
the  encyclopaedic  Catliolicon.  The  chances  are  that  the  news 
of  what  the  inventor  was  doing  in  this  direction  influenced 
Fust  or  Schoeffer  to  do  something  along  the  same  lines. 
They  provided  themselves  with  two  new  fonts,  one 
approximately  the  size  of  the  Indulgence  text  type,  and 
the  other  slightly  larger. 

The  smaller  of  their  new  types  was  used  for  a  book 
which  was  the  first  regular  publication  to  appear  in  a  type 
of  the  approximate  size  of  that  used  for  the  present  work, 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  by  the  average  person 
as  the  most  satisfactory  for  ordinary  book  reading.  It  was 
a  treatise  on  liturgical  practice  by  Guillelmus  Durandus, 
Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,  dated  in  the  colophon 
October  6,   1459.  The  Catliolicon,  in  a  similar  type,  is 
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dated  1460,  but  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  take  precedence  over 
the  Durandus.  The  latter  is  less  than  half  the  size  of  the 
Catholicon,  eighty  sheets  as  compared  with  187,  and  the 
ampler  resources  of  the  larger  shop  must  have  made  it 
easy  to  turn  it  out  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Fust  and  Schoeffer  can  have  regarded 
Gutenberg  with  his  newest  type  as  in  any  way  a  serious 
competitor.  However  much  its  commercial  possibilities 
may  have  appealed  to  them,  they  had  at  this  time  more 
serious  matters  to  think  about.  By  1460,  two  rival  Bibles 
had  made  their  appearance. 

When  Fust  had  agreed  to  finance  a  printed  Bible  in  1450, 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  backing  a 
monopoly.  There  may  have  been  at  that  time  one  or  more 
small  shops  that  were  turning  out  printed  things,  but  none 
of  these  wras  equipped  with  material,  experience,  or  capital 
to  compete  with  the  establishment  which  he  was  prepared 
to  support.  Nevertheless,  before  the  First  Bible  had  been 
on  the  market  four  years,  possible  buyers  had  a  choice  of 
two  others.  Neither  of  these  could  compare  with  his  in 
any  technical,  typographical  respect,  but  the  chances  are 
that  they  could  undersell  it  and  still  cover  their  costs. 

The  First  Bible  is  to  this  day  a  marvel  of  neat  composi- 
tion, good  presswork,  and  workmanlike  appearance 
throughout.  But  one  of  the  others  was  printed  with  a 
larger  type,  which  should  have  been  easier  to  read  on  a 
lectern.  It  had  only  thirty-six  lines  on  a  page,  so  that  a 
copy  took  442  sheets,  which  with  the  inevitable  spoilage 
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called  for  nearly  a  ream  of  paper  for  each  copy.  The  larger 
amount  of  paper  was  compensated  for  in  part,  apparently, 
by  buying  in  small  lots,  doubtless  taking  advantage  of  the 
market.  This  Bible  contains  paper  with  many  different 
watermarks  and  of  varying  quality,  so  that  it  is  assumed 
that  it  was  produced  with  limited  capital  and  that  the  work 
was  spread  over  a  considerable  period. 

The  third  Bible  was  put  out  by  a  more  serious  rival. 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rubricator  in  1460,  and  diere  was  a 
report  in  the  trade  as  early  as  1458  that  the  printer,  Johann 
Mcntelin  of  Strassburg,  was  turning  out  three  hundred 
sheets  a  day.  Mentelin  had  gone  to  Strassburg  from 
Schlettstadt  in  1447,  as  a  notary  and  writer  in  gold,  which 
would  have  put  him  in  touch  with  the  bookmakers.  When 
he  decided  to  go  into  the  business  himself,  he  may  have 
been  able  to  employ  some  of  the  workmen  who  had  been 
trained  by  Gutenberg  but  did  not  care  to  leave  home  to 
accompany  the  inventor  to  Mainz.  Strassburg  printing 
for  many  years  retained  characteristics  which  suggest  the 
inventor's  early  period.  Much  of  the  workmanship  is 
clumsy,  and  very  few  of  the  refinements  developed  at 
Mainz  are  adopted  later.  The  tradition  of  secrecy  per- 
sisted for  a  long  while.  Mentelin  had  been  in  the  business 
for  twenty  years  before  he  dated  one  of  his  books,  and  his 
son-in-law  and  occasional  partner,  Adolf  Rusch,  who 
could  have  had  a  connection  with  Gutenberg,  never  dated 
one  of  his. 

The  Strassburgers  were  consistently  careless  craftsmen 
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but  they  were  good  business  men.  When  Mentelin 
planned  to  do  a  Bible  to  compete  with  the  one  that  was 
being  printed  at  Mainz,  he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly 
progressive  as  well  as  able  to  figure  costs,  by  not  imitating 
the  Forty-two-line  Bible  type  but  taking  a  hint  from  the 
smaller  type  that  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Indul- 
gences of  1454.  He  secured  a  type  that  would  give  forty- 
nine  lines  to  a  page,  and  tins,  with  a  liberal  recourse  to 
abbreviations,  enabled  him  to  crowd  the  whole  Bible  on 
to  850  pages,  whereas  the  Mainz  Bible  took  1,280.  Each 
copy  therefore  required  only  215  sheets,  giving  over  two 
copies  to  a  ream  of  paper. 

Faced  with  competition  from  two  directions,  and  con- 
trary talking  points,  Fust  and  SchoerTer  did  not  hesitate 
to  fight  back.  They  left  the  cruder  workmanship  of  the 
Thirty-six-line  Bible,  and  the  weaker  support  behind  it, 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  the  threat  from  Strass- 
burg  was  met  by  a  new  edition  that  would  be  a  little  more 
expensive  but  very  much  better  worth  what  it  cost.  For 
this  they  chose  die  larger  and  slightly  more  readable  of  the 
two  small  types  that  had  been  secured  when  the  Durandus 
of  1459  was  undertaken.  This  Bible  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1462.  Each  copy  had  962  pages,  half  the  number 
in  the  Thirty-six-line  Bible,  but  an  eighth  more  than  the 
Strassburg  edition.  In  every  respect,  however,  it  was  a 
much  more  presentable  piece  of  typography.  If  there  was 
anything  to  choose  between  the  three  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  biblical  text  was  printed,  this  has  not  concerned 
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the  students  of  bibliography,  and  there  are  no  records  to 
suggest  that  it  was  a  consideration  that  outweighed  a 
cheaper  price  with  a  buyer,  then  or  at  any  later  period. 

By  the  time  that  Schoeffer  went  to  work  on  the  1462 
Bible,  he  had  undoubtedly  given  up  any  thought  of  com- 
peting with  the  illuminators  in  the  larger  initial  letters,  but 
he  still  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  adding  the  smaller 
one-color  initials  by  presswork.  A  number  of  these  red 
initials  are  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  this  Bible  from 
blocks,  some  apparently  by  double  printing,  while  others 
may  have  been  stamped  in  by  hand  on  the  sheets  after 
these  came  from  the  press.  The  experiment  was  abandoned, 
for  it  must  have  been  appreciably  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  hand  work,  besides  introducing  an  added  chance 
of  spoiling  the  sheets  during  a  third  visit  to  the  press. 

THE  PRINTING  BUSINESS 
I46O-I462 

During  the  dozen  years  before  1460,  printing  with 
movable  types  had  been  used  for  several  purposes  which 
have  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  principal  stand-bys  of 
the  craft.  Bible  printing  has  never  been  displaced  as  its 
most  dependable  moneymaker,  year  in  and  year  out.  It  has 
been  closely  followed  all  the  time  by  elementary  school- 
books.  Popular,  unprofessional  medical  treatises  with 
directions  for  the  home  treatment  of  all  sorts  of  diseases 
and   suggestions   of  suspicious   symptoms   have   always 
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found  a  ready  market.  There  were  at  least  two  of  these 
before  1460  of  which  fragments  are  still  in  existence. 
The  wall  calendar  of  1448  told  when  the  heavenly  bodies 
would  be  auspicious  for  such  healthful  adventures  as  taking 
a  bath,  as  well  as  other  more  orthodox  prescriptions 
which  still  continue  to  be  expounded  in  the  pill-fed  prints. 
A  similar  calendar  announces  that  it  gives  advice  for  the 
year  1457:  Coiuctioes  &  opposicoes  solis  et  lune  ac  iniucoes 
electle  nee  no  dies  p  medicis  laxatiuis  sumendis  In  anno  dm 
M  cccc  Ivij  .   .   . 

Job  printing  dates  from  the  Indulgences  of  1454  and 
1455,  but  it  may  have  started  earlier.  The  printing  of  news 
pamphlets  is  at  least  as  early,  for  a  twelve-page  tract  in  the 
vernacular  can  be  dated  in  December  1454  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  papal  mission  sent  into  the  Rhineland  to 
raise  money  for  use  against  the  Turks.  The  news  interest 
was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  envoys,  whose  hand  can 
be  seen  likewise  in  a  translation  of  a  Bull  of  Pope  Calixtus 
III,  33u((a  ttnbber  bie  Surcfcn  .  .  .  ©egcben  311  9tomc  btj 
fant  peter  3n  bem  tare  nod)  gobbcS  getmrt  £>ufent  Dtcr 
bimbert  I&j  be3  rtj  falcnb'  Quli\  ...  As  is  frequently  the 
case,  these  news  tracts  could  equally  well  be  described 
as  propaganda. 

Another  line  that  has  kept  the  least  pretentious  printing 
shops  busy  ever  since  is  the  production  of  ballads  and 
versified  narratives  of  all  sorts.  This  is  represented  by  a 
tinv  obloiiG;  fragment  that  was  discovered  at  Mainz  in 
1892,  which  is  placed  first  of  all  the  titles  in  the  Catalogue 
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Raisonni  des  premieres  impressions  de  Mayence  (1^45-1467), 
issued  by  the  Gutenberg  Gesellschaft  in  191 1.  These  thirty 
verses  of  a  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment  are  in  a  type  that  is 
regarded  as  the  most  archaic  state  of  the  most  primitive  of 
the  Donatus  family  types,  which  would  make  it  the 
earliest  surviving  specimen  of  printing  with  movable 
types.  It  is  preserved  appropriately  in  the  Gutenberg 
Museum  at  Mainz. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  by  1460  printing  was  well 
out  of  Gutenberg's  leading  strings.  The  monopoly  into 
which  Johann  Fust  put  his  money  in  1450  no  longer 
existed.  There  can  be  no  assurance  that  he  got  his  money 
back  from  that  speculative  venture.  If  he  did  not,  he  had 
not  risked  more  than  he  could  afford  to  lose.  One  thing 
it  is  certain  that  he  got  out  of  it  for  his  daughter,  a  husband 
who  turned  out  well.  The  son-in-law,  Peter  SchoefFer, 
had  something  of  even  more  solid  worth  than  his  wife's 
money,  for  his  skill  as  a  craftsman  combined  with  aptitude 
as  an  executive,  backed  by  a  wider  experience  than  was 
possessed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  made  him  the  best 
printer  in  the  world  for  half  a  century.  He  carried  on  the 
family  business  successfully  until  his  death  in  1502,  when  it 
passed  to  his  son,  Fust's  grandson,  Johann  SchoerTer.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  Peter  SchoerTer  ever  originated 
anything,  but  he  knew  how  to  do  the  things  that  enable 
a  printing  business  to  make  money. 

The  Bible  of  1462  came  out  at  the  height  of  a  contro- 
versy which  introduced  printing  to  the  possibilities  of 
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political  campaign  literature  as  an  occasional  life-saver 
for  the  industry.  This  is  merely  a  special  variety  of  job 
printing,  with  characteristics  which  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness commercially.  Its  peculiar  virtue  is  that  the  thing  to 
be  issued  is  most  effective  when  it  presents  to  the  reader 
all  that  it  has  to  say  on  one  page,  and  that  this,  the  broad- 
side, gives  to  the  printer  the  widest  spread  between  a 
charge  acceptable  to  the  customer  and  the  cost  of  the  labor 
involved.  The  typographers  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  profitable  broadside  when  the  Papal  envoys  ordered 
printed  Indulgences  in  1454.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
even  before  this  they  had  begun  to  print  single  sheet 
popular  ballads,  for  there  is  a  trace  of  printed  verse  in 
pamphlet  form  a  decade  earlier. 

In  a  bitterly  contested  struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Mainz,  which  was  waged  from  June 
1459  until  late  in  1463,  the  printers  served  both  sides, 
doubtless  with  nonpartisan  faithfulness.  Only  two  of  the 
broadsides  which  they  furnished  the  incumbent,  Diether 
von  Isenberg,  have  been  preserved,  and  these  are  dated 
before  the  outcome  of  the  fight  can  have  been  certain. 
There  may  have  been  others  on  his  behalf,  but  as  he  was 
the  loser,  these  would  have  stood  less  chance  of  being  pre- 
served. Seven  are  known  of  those  issued  on  behalf  of  the 
contestant,  Adolf  of  Nassau.  They  attracted  attention,  for 
nineteen,  an  unusually  large  number  for  such  ephemeral 
publications,  of  eight  of  the  nine  broadsides  have  survived. 
Of  the  other  one,  there  are  ten  recorded  copies,  so  large  a 
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number  as  to  demand  an  explanation  that  is  not  forth- 
coming. It  is  the  latest  of  the  series  and  is  dated  1462,  so 
that  it  could  have  been  ordered  by  Diether  about  the  time 
that  his  prospects  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  with  the  result 
that  these  copies  never  got  into  general  public  circulation, 
and  were  put  away  until  their  bibliophilic  interest  gave 
them  an  unforeseen  value. 

Adolf  secured  the  Papal  support  for  his  effort  to  displace 
Diether,  and  he  had  ampler  resources  not  only  to  pay  for 
printing  but  to  bring  in  a  larger  number  of  well-armed 
supporters  who  turned  the  scales  in  his  favor.  These  parti- 
sans, as  soon  as  their  success  was  assured,  celebrated  the 
victory  riotously,  and  by  all  accounts  overdid  it.  The 
older  narrators  made  the  most  of  the  occasion,  and  more 
recent  writers  improved  on  their  authorities.  The  affair 
figures  largely  in  the  histories  of  printing  because  it  is 
claimed  that  it  gave  the  working  craftsmen  a  chance  to 
leave  home  with  their  kits  in  order  to  introduce  the  new 
art  and  craft  elsewhere  all  over  Europe.  Portions  of  the 
city  of  Mainz  undoubtedly  suffered,  but  it  seems  unlikely 
that  there  was  a  general  migration  of  the  working  classes. 

The  Fust  and  Schoeffer  business  experienced  a  temporary 
decline,  such  as  might  have  been  occasioned  by  Fust's 
lessening  interest  due  to  advancing  years.  When  the 
business  picked  up  two  or  three  years  later,  the  output 
showed  a  more  active  concern  with  publications  of  a 
general  commercial  interest.  Some  of  these  may  have 
been  in  hand  during  the  intervening  months.  As  is  always 
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the  case  when  examining  the  work  of  these  early  printers, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  possibility  that  the  out- 
put for  a  certain  period  may  have  largely  disappeared  for 
reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover  or  guess. 
The  disturbance  of  1462  was  not  the  last  occasion  when  a 
thoroughgoing  political  celebration  in  which  militant 
hirelings  had  been  enlisted  gave  occasion  for  an  exaggerated 
permanent  record. 

THE   COLLEGE  MARKET 

I464?-I499 

It  was  accidental,  or  due  to  the  inscrutable  will  of 
Heaven,  that  Strassburg  and  Mainz  became  the  birthplace, 
the  nursery,  and  the  finishing-school  of  typography. 
There  are  more  obvious  reasons  why  Cologne  and  Basle 
share  the  honor  of  being  the  next  places  to  which  the  new 
industry  was  transplanted.  Cologne  was  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  university  which  was  drawing  an  increasing 
number  of  students  from  the  prosperous  artisan  families 
of  the  Rhineland.  The  City  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  it 
proudly  called  itself,  with  its  shifting  student  population, 
offered  a  market  unequalled  in  northern  Europe,  perhaps 
anywhere,  for  cheap  copies  in  capsule  form  of  every  sort 
of  standard  reading  matter. 

The  man  who  took  advantage  of  this  business  opening 
was  Ulrich  Zell,  a  native  of  Hanau  who  had  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Erfurt  in  1453.  After  leaving  college 
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he  prepared  to  take  orders  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz.  There 
he  could  hardly  have  helped  learning  about  the  new  craft 
which  was  devoting  itself  largely  to  serving  the  needs  of 
churchmen.  He  apparently  decided  to  give  up  the  clerical 
career  and  go  into  the  printing  business,  and  entered  his 
name  on  the  rolls  of  the  university  at  Cologne  in  1464. 
He  may  have  employed  an  experienced  workman  from 
one  of  the  Mainz  shops,  although  he  could  easily  have 
learned  enough  about  the  practical  workings  of  die  craft 
to  lend  a  hand  when  needed,  without  having  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship.  The  business  prospered.  Somewhat 
later,  Zell  married  a  local  heiress,  became  a  citizen  of  repute 
and  in  time  retired  from  active  affairs.  When  the  Cologne 
Chronicle  was  published  in  1499,  it  contained  the  earliest 
extended  account  of  the  beginnings  of  typography,  two 
folio  pages  in  length,  contributed  by  him.  He  was  de- 
scribed as  the  oldest  printer  in  the  city.  At  least  one  of  his 
contemporaries  of  the  early  days  was  still  living,  Peter 
Schocffer  of  Mainz,  who  was  even  better  qualified  as  an 
authority  on  what  had  taken  place  fifty  years  before. 

The  nature  of  the  market  explains  several  peculiarities 
which  set  off  Cologne  printing  from  that  of  any  other 
center.  There  are  some  1,300  fifteenth-century  titles  listed 
in  Voullieme's  Der  Buchdruck  Kolns.  The  actual  number 
still  extant  must  be  considerably  larger,  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  these  are  of  a  sort  that  invites  destruction. 
These  considerations  imply  that  the  whole  number  of 
things  printed  that  would  properly  go  into  such  a  bibli- 
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ography  must  have  been  over  five  thousand.  Of  those  that 
survive,  nearly  95  percent  are  in  Latin,  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  these  are  pamphlets  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  leaves, 
many  of  them  containing  what  present-day  American 
students  know  as  "assigned"  or  recommended  reading. 
Scarcely  any  of  these  inconsequential  tracts  are  dated  or 
signed  by  the  printer,  not  from  any  desire  for  secrecy,  but 
because  the  imprint  information  was  of  no  interest  to 
anybody  at  that  time. 

The  booklets  which  were  in  current  demand  with  the 
college  public  were  reprinted  in  unending  succession. 
Each  new  edition  followed  an  earlier  one  as  closely  as 
possible,  without  any  attempt  at  exact  imitation,  because 
a  line-for-line  copy  is  the  easiest  way  for  a  typesetter,  or 
any  copyist,  to  keep  track  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  are  bibliographically  demoralizing, 
inasmuch  as  one  can  never  be  certain  that  two  copies  are 
alike  from  any  description,  however  minute,  short  of 
photographic.  Apparent  duplicates,  in  type  that  looks  to 
be  identical,  will  agree  in  their  line  endings  but  turn  out 
on  closer  inspection  to  have  a  high  percentage  of  differing 
abbreviations  within  the  lines,  showing  that  they  are 
distinct  editions,  sometimes  from  different  shops.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  three  apparent 
Cologne  duplicates  is  actually  a  different,  and  as  often  as 
not  an  unrecorded,  edition. 

The  close  similarity  of  the  type  used  for  successive  edi- 
tions is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  ease  of  copying  when 
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the  type  is  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  edition  that  is 
being  followed.  Equally  influential  was  the  innate  con- 
servatism of  all  students,  older  as  well  as  young,  and  their 
instinctive  chariness  of  using  any  textbook  that  does  not 
look  like  the  one  shown  them  in  the  classroom.  This  poses, 
however,  other  problems  to  the  bibliographer,  which  lead 
to  two  probable  explanations.  First,  that  at  Cologne 
throughout  this  period  printing  partook  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  "cottage  industry,"  being  practised  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  possessed 
a  minimum  of  resources,  both  of  equipment  and  capital, 
operating  from  hand  to  mouth.  Secondly,  that  this  situ- 
ation led  to  borrowing  between  these  shops,  which  would 
account  for  some  of  the  complexities  in  their  output. 

More  important,  these  circumstances  presumably  led 
to  the  establishment  at  Cologne,  earlier  than  elsewhere, 
of  a  central  casting  and  supply  house  which  furnished  type 
as  needed  by  the  individual  craftsmen  who  could  not 
afford  the  equipment  or  time  to  keep  up  their  own  indi- 
vidual stock,  and  who  above  all  would  not  have  wanted 
type  that  differed  in  appearance  from  that  used  by  com- 
petitors. All  of  these  conditions  would  have  contributed 
to  the  production  of  the  books  that  were  in  demand,  at  a 
minimum  cost,  and  to  frequent  price  cutting. 

There  is  need  of  caution  in  making  statements  based  on 
another  distinctive  feature  of  Cologne  bibliography.  No 
other  German  city,  and  only  Venice  elsewhere,  approaches 
the  City  of  the  Three  Kings  in  the  number  of  its  listed 
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incunablcs.  But  the  amount  of  printing  actually  produced 
at  a  number  of  other  places  was  much  greater.  A  single 
ream  of  paper  would  have  sufficed  for  an  entire  edition  of 
many  of  the  Cologne  tracts,  whereas  it  would  have  served 
for  only  three  copies  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle. 

THE  ORGANIZED  INDUSTRY 
1465-1493 

The  journeymen  who  went  up  and  down  the  Rhine, 
with  the  secrets  of  typography  in  their  heads  and  in  their 
traveling  kits,  fitted  into  two  groups.  Some  of  them,  the 
larger  number,  took  the  safer  and  simpler  course  and 
settled  at  the  first  sizable  community  where  they  liked  the 
looks  of  the  place  and  the  people,  and  where  there  seemed 
to  be  a  good  prospect  of  purchasers  for  the  things  that 
they  knew  how  to  make.  These  became  the  first  printers 
at  each  of  the  larger  German  cities,  by  ones  or  twos  or 
threes.  Most  of  them  stayed  and  prospered  when  they 
possessed  the  necessary  commercial  acumen,  forming  a 
nucleus  for  a  new  industrial  pursuit.  Within  another 
twenty  years  the  business  of  printing  had  become  a 
recognized  part  of  the  commercial  community  through- 
out Germany,  a  necessary  factor  in  the  expanding  economic 
structure,  rewarded  with  generous  profits  and  duly 
honored  by  the  business,  the  political,  and  the  social 
communities. 

The  printing  business  organized  itself  to  meet  its  ac- 
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quired  responsibilities.  By  1480  it  had  delegated  the  task 
of  maintaining  adequate  supplies  of  paper  to  one  set  of 
subsidiaries;  that  of  keeping  up  a  stock  of  fresh  type  fonts 
and  faces,  as  well  as  "sorts,"  to  another;  while  the  business 
of  distribution  was  already  separating  itself  into  whole- 
salers and  retailers.  Both  were  served  by  traveling  salesmen 
who  had  already  developed  a  technique  and  a  finesse  that 
has  not  been  bettered  by  the  voyagers  who  cross  the 
Atlantic  each  season  from  that  same  Rhineland  with 
trunks  packed  with  some  of  those  identical  publications 
of  the  1470's  and  1480*5  winch  their  forebears  offered  for 
sale  in  the  front  rooms  of  German  inns. 

Basle,  with  its  traffic  routes  stretching  far  to  the  west 
and  south,  found  a  place  for  the  new  business  of  book  mak- 
ing as  soon  as  Cologne.  Berthold  Ruppcl,  like  Ulrich  Zell 
a  native  of  Hanau,  fmished  a  book  there  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  reader  who  dated  his  ownership  of  it  in  the  same 
year  that  Zell  registered  at  the  university  in  Cologne. 
Ruppel  is  of  greater  interest  because  he  was  one  of  Guten- 
berg's workmen  who  had  been  sent  in  November  1455  to 
see  what  Fust  was  doing  at  the  notary's.  Faithful  to  the 
habits  no  doubt  instilled  by  the  inventor,  he  never  once 
put  a  date  in  any  of  the  sixteen  large  folios,  two  of  them 
Vulgate  Bibles,  which  he  produced.  Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  century,  Bibles  and  equally  imposing  law  books 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  output  of  the  Swiss  printers. 

A  public-spirited,  broad-minded  prelate,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Saints  Ulrich  and  Afra  at  Augsburg,  had  to 
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do  with  introducing  the  industry  there.  The  wood  en- 
gravers were  a  principal  craft  in  that  city,  turning  out  large 
numbers  of  playing  cards  and  pictures  of  saints.  As  soon 
as  Gunther  Zainer  set  up  a  press,  they  sensed  a  threat  to 
their  business,  and  moved  to  enforce  a  claim  to  control  all 
work  of  this  character.  The  abbot  intervened  and  arranged 
a  compromise  by  suggesting  that  the  printers  would  pro- 
vide more  work  rather  than  less  for  the  engravers,  and  that 
all  that  was  needed  was  an  agreement  that  only  local 
artists  should  be  employed  to  make  illustrations.  Zainer 
started  a  series  of  small  folio  volumes  with  numerous  pic- 
tures. Before  long  Augsburg  had  become  the  principal 
German  source  for  books  of  a  popular  character,  frequently 
in  the  vernacular.  These  had  a  considerable  vogue  through- 
out the  German-speaking  districts,  and  they  have  been 
much  sought  after  ever  since,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  they  are  correspondingly  hard  to  find. 

Nuremberg  possessed  commercial  advantages  which 
attracted  printers  with  capital  and  business  training,  who 
built  up  large  establishments  that  produced  books  of  all 
sorts  for  the  general  trade,  extending  their  connections 
beyond  the  German  borders.  Anton  Koberger  became  the 
leading  figure  in  the  industry.  He  settled  at  Nuremberg 
shortly  after  1470,  and  before  he  died  in  1504  he  con- 
trolled an  establishment  that  boasted  of  twenty-four 
presses  that  had  turned  out  upward  of  250  editions,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  are  of  more  than  ordinary  size. 
One  of  these  which  proved  to  be  more  than  he  could 
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handle  unaided,  with  his  other  work,  was  a  huge  Bible 
having  the  text  surrounded  by  the  voluminous  commen- 
tary of  Nicholas  de  Lyra.  Koberger  therefore  contracted 
with  Adolf  Rusch  of  Strassburg  to  undertake  a  part  of  the 
work.  Rusch,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  have  enough  type 
but  more  probably  because  he  did  not  have  the  right  type 
face  to  go  with  the  volumes  that  Koberger  was  doing, 
borrowed  type  from  the  principal  printer  at  Basle,  Johann 
of  Amerbach,  some  of  whose  regular  fonts  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  Koberger.  What  is  left  of 
Amerbach's  business  papers  found  a  resting  place  in  the 
library  of  the  university  at  Basle,  and  among  them  is  a 
letter  from  Rusch  which  reveals  these  and  other  details  of 
the  transaction.  Rusch  had  heard  that  Amerbach,  who  had 
not  been  paid  for  his  contribution  to  the  work,  was  plan- 
ning to  get  out  another  edition  of  the  de  Lyra  commentary, 
so  he  wrote  to  explain  that  he  had  also  not  been  able  to 
collect  from  Koberger.  In  consequence  he  had  printed 
surplus  copies  of  the  part  he  had  done,  and  sold  these  to 
reimburse  himself.  The  obvious  inference  was  that  the 
only  result  of  issuing  another  edition  at  Basle  would  be  to 
ruin  them  all. 

The  experience  of  the  associates  who  were, engaged  on 
this  annotated  Bible  about  1480  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  dozen  other  Bibles  that  are 
signed  by  Koberger  are  nearly  all  dated  from  the  first  half 
of  his  long  career.  As  the  century  waned,  he  devoted  his 
attention  increasingly  to  books  with  pictures.  Several  of 
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these  are  more  imposing,  of  higher  artistic  quality,  and 
appealed  to  a  wider  book-buying  public,  than  those  of  any 
of  his  rivals.  They  have  retained  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  book  illustration. 

The  book  of  highest  artistic  recognition  issued  bv  Ko- 
berger  was  the  Sch at zhch alter  of  149 1.  This  was  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  most  widely  known  edition  of  a 
book  of  all  time.  The  edition  of  this  work  with  a  German 
text  enjoyed  a  popularity  which  is  attested  by  the  relative 
scarcity  of  good  copies  at  the  present  day.  It  would  be  un- 
safe to  draw  a  contrary  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  probably  more  copies  of  the  Latin  edition  extant  today 
than  there  are  of  any  other  fifteenth-century  publication. 
There  appears  to  have  been  only  one  printing  in  each  lan- 
guage. The  Latin  Clironicle  became  the  best-seller  of  its 
dav,  and  it  has  retained  that  distinction  unchallenged  ever 
since.  Copies  are  to  be  found  in  every  sizable  community 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  there  is  not  a  well-informed 
bookshop  anywhere  which  does  not  know  where  a  copy 
might  be  procured,  if  it  does  not  have  it  in  stock. 

The  .publishing  success  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  was 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Koberger's  career.  The  idea  may 
have  originated  with  a  local  physician,  Dr.  Hartmann 
Schedel,  who  compiled  the  text.  It  was  a  universal  history 
of  the  world,  from  the  first  day  of  Creation,  as  seen  from 
Nuremberg  as  a  center  of  all  things.  The  publisher  was  ap- 
parently intent  on  excelling  anything  that  anybody  had 
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yet  produced,  and  it  enlisted  all  his  talents  as  the  master  of 
the  best-equipped  book-making  establishment  in  Germany, 
unmatched  outside  of  Venice,  as  a  preeminent  bookseller 
with  worldwide  connections  and  a  working  capital  equal 
to  any  emergency.  As  collaborators,  to  give  the  work 
buyer-appeal,  he  interested  a  prominent  artist  who  had 
done  other  work  for  him,  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  who 
brought  in  his  son-in-law  to  help  him.  They  contributed 
their  work  for  a  share  in  the  promising  venture.  The  pub- 
lisher, rather  than  the  artists,  however,  should  be  credited 
with  two-thirds  of  the  1,809  illustrations  and  decorations 
that  adorn  its  650  pages,  for  the  artists  supplied  only  645 
blocks.  The  explanation  is  that,  with  an  ingenuity  that  did 
not  pass  out  with  Anton  Kobcrger  of  Nuremberg,  two 
pictures  of  a  papal  synod  serve  for  twenty-two  gatherings; 
forty-four  varieties  of  King  do  for  270  individuals;  twenty- 
eight  Popes  for  226;  and  sixty-six  more  ordinary  men  for 
368  different  persons.  There  are  twenty-two  views  of  cities 
which  represent  sixty-nine  places,  although  the  full-page 
pictures  o£  German  cities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Italian 
ones  of  places  that  purchasers  would  be  likely  to  recognize, 
can  be  identified  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  sky- 
line today. 

The  appearance  of  the  Chronicle  only  twenty  months 
after  the  S  ch  at zb  eh  alter  must  have  been  in  itself  an  achieve- 
ment, considering  that  the  Koberger  establishment  pub- 
lished more  than  a  dozen  other  books,  one  of  them  a  Bible, 
in  the  interim.  The  Chronicle  is  a  volume  of  326  leaves,  or 
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half  that  number  of  printed  sheets  for  every  copy.  Each  of 
these  sheets  was  once  part  of  a  ream  of  paper  that  had  to 
be  dampened  before  it  could  be  laid  over  the  type  to  be 
pushed  under  the  press,  twice,  before  taking  its  place  on 
one  of  the  163  piles  of  printed  paper  that  had  to  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  harm  until  the  last  page  was  finished, 
so  that  the  waiting  binders  could  begin  their  work.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  how  many  copies  were  printed,  but 
something  may  be  guessed  from  a  memorandum  that  five 
hundred  copies  were  sent  to  Italy,  presumably  to  an  agent 
who  attended  to  the  business  of  distribution  in  that  country. 

Other  speculative  questions  arise  in  connection  with  the 
shipment  of  this  book  to  distant  points.  Smaller  works  were 
customarily  sent  unbound,  often  as  unfolded  sheets,  to  be 
bound  as  the  ultimate  customer  desired.  This  seems  like  a 
hazardous  practice  with  a  volume  that  was  to  be  made  up 
of  163  separate  pieces,  the  loss  or  damage  of  any  one  of 
which  would  result  in  an  imperfect  product.  It  would  have 
been  safer  to  have  the  separate  sheets  gathered,  folded,  and 
sewn  together  before  shipment. 

After  all  of  the  work  was  done,  the  retailers  had  to  make 
their  returns  before  the  partners  in  the  enterprise  could  look 
for  a  reward.  Some  money  would  have  come  in  promptly, 
and  more  as  the  months  passed,  most  of  which  doubtless 
went  toward  the  advances  made  for  wages  and  paper,  as 
well  as  other  costs  of  manufacture  and  distribution.  It  was 
not  until  1509  that  an  effort  was  made  to  close  the  ac- 
counts. The  surviving  records  awaken  curiosity  in  regard 
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to  the  problems  of  transportation  and  of  international  ex- 
change for  the  students  of  economics  to  puzzle  over.  In 
that  year  copies  were  still  out  on  sale  at  Paris,  Strassburg, 
Prague,  Gratz,  Ofen,  Milan,  and  Como.  Accounts  had  not 
been  settled  with  correspondents  at  Vienna,  Passau,  Basle, 
Lubcck,  Ingoldstadt,  Dantzig,  and  Frankfurt. 
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SUBIACO  AND  ROME 

I464?-I472 

Some  of  the  earliest  journeymen  had  a  livelier  imagination 
than  their  workaday  fellows  and  looked  beyond  the  Ger- 
man lands  to  more  distant  horizons.  These  took  to  the  open 
road  and  attached  themselves  to  the  sturdiest  convoys.  The 
road  upstream  along  the  Rhine  forked  where  the  main  line 
to  Rome  branched  off  for  the  Brenner  Pass  and  Italy.  It 
was  worn  smooth  by  the  shuffling  feet  of  pilgrims  and 
churchmen  who  had  gone  that  way  for  more  than  six  cen- 
turies. This  way  was  taken  by  two  printers  who  were  the 
first  of  many  to  think  that  the  center  of  the  religious  world 
would  also  be  the  fountainhead  of  interest  in.  what  people 
want  to  read. 

It  was  1463  or  '64  when  Conrad  Sweynheym  and  Arnold 
Pannartz  presented  themselves  at  the  guest  house  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Subiaco.  This  was  a  day's  stage 
from  Rome,  and  for  five  hundred  years  it  had  been  staffed 
with  German  brothers.  They  made  this  the  acceptable  rest- 
ing place  for  pilgrims  from  the  north,  where  they  could 
put  themselves  in  order  and  learn  the  latest  news  before 
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presenting  themselves  in  the  Holy  City.  As  a  tribute  to  its 
importance  the  monastery  had  as  its  titular  head  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  cardinal,  Juan  de  Torquemada  or  Turrecre- 
mata.  Word  of  these  new  arrivals  was  passed  on  to  him, 
and  it  may  he  evidence  that  he  had  already  heard  of  what 
had  been  going  on  at  Mainz,  that  he  proposed  to  take  the 
newcomers  under  his  protection  and  provide  for  their  ac- 
commodation at  the  monastery.  Such  favor  was  not  to  be 
disregarded,  and  they  settled  there,  doubtless  first  paying 
him  their  respects  and  doing  their  devoirs  at  the  proper 
shrines  while  getting  their  first  view  of  the  city. 

The  equipment  that  cannot  have  been  brought  from  be- 
yond the  Alps  had  first  to  be  provided.  Any  carpenter,  in 
a  land  of  vintages,  could  have  contrived  a  press  to  meet 
their  specifications;  there  must  have  been  an  uninterrupted 
traffic  in  paper  to  Rome  from  the  mills  beside  the  Alpine 
streams;  the  Vatican  must  have  been  then,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since,  the  steadiest  market  for  sheets  of  good  vellum. 
For  type  metal,  when  other  sources  failed  elsewhere,  ways 
could  be  found  to  get  scrapings  from  the  leaden  roofs  of 
the  churches. 

These  wandering  printers  did  not  take  their  type  with 
them,  because  each  important  place  that  they  came  to  had 
its  own  characteristic  local  form  of  lettering  that  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  scribes  of  the  neighborhood.  Each  time 
that  a  printer  settled  down,  he  cut  a  new  type  face  that 
suggested,  as  well  as  he  could  make  it,  the  current  book 
hand  of  the  locality.  The  face  that  was  adopted  by  the 
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printers  at  Subiaco  is  exceptionally  interesting  because  it  is 
a  mongrel  design  begotten  by  the  angular,  spiny  gothic  of 
the  northland  upon  the  more  delicate,  rounded,  thin-lined 
Carolingian  script  which  the  Italian  humanistic  scribes  had 
developed  into  the  letter  forms  which  are  still  known  as 
roman.  This  Subiaco  type  design  is,  by  common  agree- 
ment of  the  elect  in  matters  typographic,  the  most  beauti- 
ful yet  produced  for  the  practical  purposes  of  dilettante 
bookmaking.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  it  was  copied  closely 
by  St.  John  Hornby  for  use  in  the  best  of  his  Ashendcne 
Press  publications.  More  easily  read  by  the  untutored  than 
the  Kelmscott  pages  of  William  Morris,  it  is  altogether 
pleasanter  to  look  at. 

The  first  work  of  the  Subiaco  printers  was  routine,  a 
sample  issue  of  the  Donatus  to  show  what  they  could  do 
and  what  their  work  would  look  like.  Then  they  started 
two  books,  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  and  when  this  was  com- 
pleted, the  De  Divinis  histitutionibus  of  Caclius  Lactantius 
Firmianus,  which  is  dated  October  30,  1465.  Both  made 
their  appeal  to  the  Roman  public,  not  by  their  subject  mat- 
ter but  because  of  the  perfection  of  their  latinity.  The 
Lactantius  was  reprinted  frequently,  not  on  account  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  opinions,  but  because  of  the  impeccable 
phrasing  which  had  won  him  the  title  of  "The  Christian 
Cicero/' 

The  two  printers  remained  at  Subiaco  for  another  year 
and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  June  12,  1467,  they  fin- 
ished a  third  book,  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God.  This  is  a 
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volume  of  over  540  pages,  or  about  the  combined  size  of 
their  first  two  books.  Cardinal  Turrecremata  may  have 
thought  that  they  were  loafing  on  the  job,  or  for  some 
other  reason  he  transferred  his  support  to  another  German, 
Ulrich  Han,  who  completed  an  edition  of  the  Cardinal's 
Meditations  on  the  last  day  of  the  following  December. 
Meanwhile  the  Subiaco  printers  had  come  to  Rome  and 
they  showed  what  they  could  do  when  they  had  to,  by 
producing  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  five-hundred-page 
Cicero's  Familiar  Letters,  in  less  than  a  third  of  the  time 
they  had  taken  to  do  The  City  of  God,  of  about  the  same 
size.  They  had  now  established  themselves  with  new  pa- 
trons, the  learned  Joannes  Andreae,  Bishop  of  Aleria,  who 
edited  several  of  the  books  that  they  printed,  and  the  head 
of  the  powerful  Massimi  family,  in  whose  palace  they  found 
lodgings  and  workrooms. 

Ulrich  Han  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
very  few  typographic  figures  of  that  era  of  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  any  inkling  exists.  He  described  himself 
in  one  of  his  books,  playing  on  his  name,  latinized  Gallus, 
as  "that  long-bearded  rooster."  He  may  have  had  smaller 
resources  than  the  printers  at  the  Massimi  Palace,  for  their 
publications  came  out  four  or  five  times  as  fast  as  his. 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  during  the  half  dozen  years  fol- 
lowing their  removal  to  Rome,  produced  books  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  hi  his  Catalogue  of  the  Books  Mostly  from  the 
Presses  of  the  First  Printers,  deposited  in  the  Annmary  Brown 
Memorial  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Alfred  W.  Pollard 
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figured  that  the  books  they  issued  from  1468  to  1472  oc- 
cupied from  twelve  hundred  to  three  thousand  folio  leaves 
each  year.  The  number  of  copies  was  275  as  a  rule  for  each 
edition.  This  means  that  they  had  money  enough  to  pay 
for  assistants  as  well  as  for  the  large  quantities  of  paper  and 
other  supplies  that  would  have  been  required. 

Maybe  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  printers  in  the 
end  if  life  had  not  been  so  comfortable  under  the  Massimi 
roof  and  at  its  hospitable  board.  They  were  completing  the 
fourth  of  a  five-volume  Bible  with  the  commentary  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  the  same  that  was  to  upset  the  expecta- 
tions of  three  printers  in  Germany  a  decade  later,  when 
times  changed.  The  drought  ruined  Italian  crops,  and  the 
wealthy  landowners  had  no  income.  The  printers  faced  the 
fact  that  their  books  were  not  selling.  As  they  expressed  it 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope  which  they  printed  in  this 
volume  of  the  Bible,  "Our  money  is  spent  and  our  house 
is  full  of  unsold  quires  but  empty  of  the  necessities  of  life" 
— domus  nostra  satis  magna  plena  est  quinternionwn  iiianis 
rerwn  necessariarum.  They  declare  that  they  are  weighed 
down  under  the  burden  of  the  paper  that  they  had  printed, 
and  will  faint  unless  they  are  relieved  by  the  Papal  favor. 
In  order  to  support  their  plea,  they  tell  of  all  that  they  had 
done  for  Roman  culture,  giving  a  list  of  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent works  that  they  had  printed,  some  of  them  in  two 
or  three  separate  editions,  each  consisting  usually  of  275 
copies. 

There  is  confirmation  of  the  claim  that  the  books  did  not 
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sell  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the  publications,  except  the  pre- 
liminary Donatus,  still  exists.  None  of  them  is  exception- 
ally scarce,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  they  are  in  im- 
maculate condition,  with  the  purity  of  the  pages  proving 
that  nobody  had  read  them,  or  bought  them  until  they 
became  curiosities  for  collectors.  One  perfect  set  of  the 
entire  series  stood  undisturbed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Mas- 
simi  Palace  library  for  over  four  hundred  years. 

The  human  side  of  the  story  was  equally  well  preserved. 
The  outcome  of  the  appeal  to  His  Holiness  was  satisfactory. 
The  Vatican  librarian,  the  Bishop  of  Alcria,  who  was  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  the  printers,  understood  the  ways 
of  the  Papal  Court.  The  printed  letter  that  was  for  public 
consumption  was  supplemented  by  another  communica- 
tion which  stated  in  explicit  terms  that  they  would  like  a 
canonry  each  in  a  cathedral  church,  and  one  or  two  bene- 
fices apiece,  the  bull  conferring  these  to  be  dated  back  to 
the  first  year  of  this  Pontificate  and  all  official  fees  to  be 
remitted,  even  those  payable  to  the  Apostolic  Chancellery 
itself.  This  was  a  more  vital  document  than  the  printed 
letter,  and  on  it  Pope  Sixtus  IV  wrote  in  his  own  hand 
the  Vatican  O.  K. — Fiat  ut  supra. 

The  printed  letter  has  figured  in  every  book  about  early 
printing  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The  all-important  ad- 
dendum went  into  the  Vatican  archives  and  rested  there 
undisturbed  until  the  monastery  of  Saint  Scholastica  at 
Subiaco  celebrated  in  1897  the  eleven-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  services  as  a  resting  place  for  pilgrims  from  be- 
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yond  the  northern  passes.  The  occasion  called  for  a  com- 
memorative volume,  in  which  one  of  the  contributors 
published  this  document.  It  was  almost  as  safe  there  as  in 
the  archives,  for  it  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of  students 
of  printing  history  until  Victor  Scholderer  of  the  British 
Museum  printed  it  again  in  The  Library  in  191 5. 

By  a  further  bit  of  good  luck,  another  piece  of  paper 
that  supplements  the  other  two  has  been  preserved  from 
destruction.  This  contains  a  memorandum  made  by  Dr. 
Hartmann  Schcdel  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  to  collaborate 
in  producing  the  history  of  his  native  city  twenty  years 
later,  and  who  visited  Rome  while  the  press  at  the  Massimi 
Palace  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  There  he  examined 
its  publications,  and  made  notes  of  the  titles  and  the  prices 
at  which  he  could  send  for  them  after  his  return  to  Ger- 
many. These  prices  are  in  papal  ducats,  of  a  weight  equiva- 
lent to  somewhat  less  than  ten  shillings  English  gold  ster- 
ling. They  give  the  relative  value,  at  retail,  of  the  books 
listed,  and  these  prices  would  presumably  hold  good  for 
other  publications  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The 
price  of  a  Lucan  was  one  ducat,  two  for  a  Virgil,  five  for 
a  City  of  God,  seven  for  a  Livy,  eight  for  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  and  ten  for  a  Latin  Bible. 

THE  PUBLISHING  METROPOLIS 
I467-I480 

In  the  same  year  that  the  rival  presses  went  to  work  at 
Rome,  another  German,  John  of  Speier,  with  his  brother 
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Wendelin  as  helper,  settled  at  Venice  and  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  grant  him  a  monopoly  of  printing  thejre  for  five 
years.  Neither  the  worldly-wise  senators  nor  fhe  crafts- 
man from  the  north  realized  that  the  richest  prize  within 
the  typographic  horizon  was  at  stake.  The  printer  certainly 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  within  his  reach,  for 
he  made  only  a  hundred  copies  of  his  first  book,  Cicero's 
Epistolarcs  Familiarcs.  There  was  an  immediate  call  for  a 
second  edition,  and  the  same  number  was  printed,  confirm- 
ing the  impression  from  other  indications  that  he  came 
with  a  small-town  outlook.  Bigger  ideas  developed  quickly, 
perhaps  because  the  business  attracted  the  attention  of  resi- 
dent German  merchants  who  knew  nothing  about  the  craft 
but  could  see  how  a  printing  business  could  be  conducted 
profitably.  A  fine  Pliny's  Natural  History  was  followed  by 
a  City  of  Gody  on  which  John  was  working  when  he  was 
stricken  and  died.  Meanwhile  the  senators  had  changed 
their  views,  and  when  Wendelin  asked  that  his  brother's 
grant  be  transferred  to  him  this  was  refused.  Printing  was 
opened  to  all  comers.  This  made  no  apparent  difference  to 
Wendelin  or  his  backers,  for  the  shop  turned  out  ten  books 
within  the  next  year,  1470;  two  Ciceros,  Juvenal,  Livy, 
Priscian,  Sallust,  Virgil,  and  a  Petrarch  Canzonierc.  Fifteen 
titles  are  dated  in  each  of  the  next  two  years.  After  this 
there  was  a  lull,  until  John  of  Cologne  and  Johann  Manthen 
took  over  the  business,  with  which  they  had  previously 
had  some  connection.  Their  imprint,  and  increasingly  all 
those  in  Venetian  books,  suggest  a  business  control  rather 
than  that  of  working  craftsmen. 
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Venice  was  the  world's  greatest  shipping  center,  a  cos- 
mopolitan city  controlling  the  Mediterranean  trade  and 
reaching  out  along  the  caravan  routes  to  the  opulent  East, 
north  and  south,  and  to  the  whole  of  Europe  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Merchants  from  every  land  chaffered 
on  the  Rial  to,  many  of  them  claiming  the  city  as  their 
home.  It  was  altogether  fitting  that  the  first  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  rival  to  the  German  firm  was  a  Frenchman,  the 
first  of  the  craft  not  German-born,  although  he  had  learned 
what  he  knew  about  it  at  Mainz.  His  name,  Nicolas  Jenson, 
ranks  in  the  lists  of  famous  printers  close  after  those  of 
Gutenberg  and  Aldus. 

Jenson  supplies  an  unsurpassed  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  a  superfluity  of  evidence  sometimes  fails  to  supply 
useful  information.  There  is  abundance  of  documentary 
data  concerning  him,  telling  the  town  where  he  was  born 
and  the  relatives  whom  he  remembered  in  his  will,  the 
name  of  the  woman  he  lived  with,  the  children  she  bore 
him  and  what  he  settled  on  her  when  he  died,  the  property 
he  left,  and  his  personal  intimates.  His  business  relation- 
ships are  matters  for  speculation,  however,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  how  he  came  to  be  a  printer  has  been  judged 
by  some  to  be  apocryphal.  This  story,  which  is  basically 
probable,  tells  of  his  employment  in  the  French  royal  mint 
and  of  his  being  selected,  perhaps  because  he  came  from  a 
town  on  a  tributary  to  the  Rhine,  to  go  to  Mainz  and  look 
into  the  new  business  that  was  being  developed  there.  If 
the  story  had  been  wholly  fiction,  it  would  have  been  con- 
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nected  with  the  similar  French  account  of  the  dumping  of 
a  remainder  of  German  Bibles  on  the  Paris  market  about 
1460.  Nothing  came  of  this  instance  of  industrial  spying. 
This  is  explained  by  the  changes  in  officialdom  after  the 
old  French  king  died  and  a  youthful  heir  came  to  the 
throne.  Somehow  or  other,  Jenson,  who  never  told  where 
he  learned  all  he  knew  about  printing,  was  a  thorough 
master  of  the  craft  when  he  set  up  shop  at  Venice  in  1470. 
Jenson  knew  one  thing  that  he  had  not  learned  east  of 
the  Rhine,  which  was  what  a  type  letter  should  look  like 
to  be  satisfactorily  readable  to  later-day  eyes.  The  Germans 
had  already  begun  to  make  letters  copied  from  the  hu- 
manistic or  roman  character,  whether  first  at  Rome  or  at 
Strassburg  does  not  greatly  matter,  because  each  undoubt- 
edly came  as  an  inevitable  response  to  contemporary  in- 
tellectual conditions.  Jenson,  starting  in  business  for  him- 
self, designed  a  letter  which  satisfied  his  cultivated  Gallic 
taste.  If  he  had  been  trained  at  the  mint,  he  should  have  had 
the  mechanical  skill  that  enabled  him  to  transfer  to  the 
metal  body  his  ideas  of  what  each  letter  should  be  like,  in 
order  to  make  a  balanced  word,  line,  and  page.  However 
it  came  about,  this  is  what  he  did.  The  type  with  which 
a  few  books  were  printed  with  his  name  at  the  end  dated 
1470  has  never  since  been  bettered.  All  the  parts  of  each 
letter  are  perfectly  balanced,  the  shapes  are  neatly  planned 
so  that  each  fits  with  the  least  possible  break  into  every  other 
as  it  comes  to  be  placed  before  or  after  in  the  infinite  varia- 
tions of  word  combinations;  the  weight  or  thickness  of  the 
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lines  produce  in  the  composite  whole  of  the  printed  page 
a  contrast  of  inked  surface  on  white  paper  that  is  neither 
too  'dark  nor  too  gray  for  concentrated  attention  upon 
what  the  type  was  intended  to  convey. 

The  type  with  which  Jenson  began  work  in  1470  was 
full  bodied,  open  faced,  each  letter  having  its  proportionate 
space  to  catch  without  detaining  the  eye  of  a  reader.  This, 
more  than  the  other  characteristics,  makes  it  easy  reading. 
It  also  makes  it  an  expensive  type  for  printers  to  use  regu- 
larly. Within  a  few  months  it  was  recut,  retaining  most  of 
the  refinements  of  the  original  design,  but  made  more  com- 
pact or  "condensed,"  in  the  modern  trade  term.  This  gave 
a  few  more  letters  on  the  line,  more  words  to  a  page,  re- 
quiring less  paper  for  a  volume,  which  enabled  the  printer 
to  compete  with  rivals  on  less  unequal  terms.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  are  scarcely  perceptible  except  to 
trained  typographers  accustomed  to  minute  variations  in 
type  designs,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  original  design.  Jenson  did  precisely  what  Guten- 
berg had  done  when  he  altered  the  body  height  of  his 
Bible  type;  both  modified  their  basic  material  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  and  increase  profits. 

For  ten  years  the  two  firms  headed  by  the  German  from 
Speier  and  the  Frenchman  from  the  Haute  Marne,  each 
associated  with  less  conspicuous  but  doubtless  more  solid 
partners,  carried  on  a  competition  which  laid  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  Venice  was  built  up  into  the  most  active 
printing  center  in  the  world.  Jenson  quickly  acquired  a 
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wide  reputation  as  the  recognized  leader  among  Venetian 
printers,  so  that  in  1475  Pope  Sixtus  IV  honored  him  with 
the  title  of  Count,  together  with  an  ineffective  grant  of  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  use  of  his  type  designs.  These  had  al- 
ready influenced  the  designs  adopted  by  several  of  his 
competitors.  The  Germans  meanwhile  attended  to  busi- 
ness, and  soon  after  Jenson  died  in  1480  they  consolidated 
the  two  firms.  They  capitalized  Jenson's  reputation  but 
sold  his  type.  His  name  was  kept  in  the  imprints  of  certain 
publications,  perhaps  until  the  negotiations  were  completed 
and  the  estate  settled. 

At  Rome  the  earliest  printers  failed  because  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  standard  works  which  ought  to  have  been 
bought  by  the  light  and  leading  of  the  intellectual  renais- 
sance and  of  the  spiritual  rebirth  which  was  its  less  publi- 
cized accompaniment.  Their  troubles  came  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  underlying  middle  class  in  Italy,  as  there 
had  been  in  the  Rhincland,  to  nourish  the  roots  of  the 
budding  humanistic  growths.  At  Rome  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  peninsula,  there  was  a  crust  composed 
largely  of  influential  families  fringed  by  professional  intel- 
lectuals eager  to  furnish  books  to  be  printed  but  procuring 
those  of  other  editors  only  to  point  out  their  faults. 

The  same  standard  classic  works  which  had  ruined  the 
incoming  printers  elsewhere  made  their  fortunes  at  Venice. 
They  created  a  demand  that  held  undiminished  for  more 
than  a  century.  Venice  meant  Italy  to  all  the  outlanders, 
and  Italy  was  synonymous  with  the  new  learning,  the  re- 
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birth  of  culture,  and  all  the  refinements  of  living  prosper- 
ously. The  rediscovered  authors  of  classic  literature,  re- 
ligious publications  of  every  sort,  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  the  monumental  compilations  of  the  canon 
4  law,  the  inspirational  guides  to  a  pious  life  most  in  fashion 

I  at  the  moment,  all  of  these  were  accepted  as  more  authori- 

tative if  they  came  with  an  Italian  editor  and  imprint.  The 

j  argosies  that  sailed  down  the  Adriatic  were  ballasted  for  a 

i  hundred  years  with  casks  packed  tight  with  printed  sheets 

consigned  to  booksellers  in  every  port  from  the  Crimea  to 
Copenhagen.  Learned  disquisitions  have  been  written  based 
upon  careful  studies  of  the  titles  of  books  printed  at  every 
other  European  center,   and  many  cultural  conclusions 

f  have  been  deduced,  which  lose  much  of  their  significance 

when  checked  against  the  consideration  that  the  books 
which  were  in  steadiest  demand  everywhere  could  be  laid 
down,  with  a  Venetian  imprint,  in  any  European  bookshop 

*  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  they  could  be  produced 

locally. 

The  wealth  of  Venice  made  it  the  abode  of  several  of  the 
outstanding  masters  of  the  typographic  arts.  These  have 
given  it  a  foremost  place  in  printing  annals  which  the  in- 
dividuals amply  deserve,  but  which  befogs  the  mediocre 
quality  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  books  that  went 
out  from  Venice  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
I  century,  and  for  many  later  decades.  The  Queen  of  the 

Adriatic  paid  for  her  monopolistic  domination  of  the 
world's  book  market  by  deserving  a  reputation  as  the  place 
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where  printing  began  to  deteriorate.  Many  badly  printed 
books  were  produced  elsewhere  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
ordinarily  by  men  whose  inexperience  or  lack  of  training, 
resources,  or  equipment,  furnish  a  sufficient  extenuation. 
The  only  excuse  for  the  Venetians  is  commercial  short- 
sightedness, ineptitude,  or  parsimony.  Nowhere  else  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  there 
anything  comparable  to  the  consistently  rapid  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  everything  that  went  into  a  book, 
from  the  editorial  initiative  to  the  binding  in  which  it  set 
off  on  its  way  to  a  purchaser.  With  the  finest  paper  mills 
anywhere  on  the  mountain  streams  nearby,  the  Venetian 
specifications  led  to  the  use  of  dirty  rags  of  poorer  quality, 
resulting  in  uneven  texture  and  spotty  tone  in  the  finished 
product.  Wornout  type  of  too  small  a  size  for  the  folio 
pages  was  packed  solidly  in  unleaded  lines.  The  ink  was 
thinned  because  of  the  overcrowded  pages,  which  not  in- 
frequently show  where  the  carelessly  handled  ink  balls 
missed  the  type. 

Venice,  like  every  metropolis,  was  many-sided,  with  an 
open  although  not  as  profitable  a  market  for  good  work 
as  for  bad.  One  who  proved  this  was  Erhard  Ratdolt,  the 
son  of  an  Augsburg  carpenter.  It  is  a  fanciful  suggestion 
that  his  father's  trade  may  somehow  have  led  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  local  wood  engravers,  and  this  in  turn  to 
relations  with  an  astronomer-printer,  Johann  Miiller  alias 
Regiomontanus,  who  issued  his  own  almanac  calculations 
at  Nuremberg.  These  are  inferences  from  the  facts  that 
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Ratdolt  was  taxed  at  Augsburg  prior  to  1474;  that  Miiller 
was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  in  1475;  and  that  in 
1476  Ratdolt  issued  at  Venice  editions  in  Latin  and  in 
Italian  of  a  calendar  prepared  by  Miiller.  He  was  one  of 
three  partners,  with  Peter  Loslein  of  Langcnzenn,  who 
could  have  been  the  business  man  of  the  trio,  and  Bernard 
Maler,  otherwise  Pictor,  of  Augsburg.  The  latter's  name 
suggests  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  decorative  title 
pages,  the  first  anywhere,  on  the  calendars  with  which  the 
partners  began  their  Venetian  career,  as  well  as  the  delight- 
ful borders  on  the  opening  pages  of  all  but  one  of  their 
other  publications  of  the  two  years  that  the  partnership 
lasted.  Ratdolt  carried  on  the  business,  producing  several 
books  that  may  well  have  given  him  a  reputation  which 
would  explain  his  recall  to  Augsburg  in  1484  by  its  Bishop 
to  print  diocesan  service  books  which  add  to  the  fame  won 
by  his  work  at  Venice. 

BUSINESS  FOR  SCHOLARS 
I480-I508 

When  Jenson's  estate  was  settled,  his  type  was  bought  by 
Andreas  Torresanus,  who  proudly  announced  its  possession 
in  some  of  the  publications  for  which  it  was  used.  He  was 
closely  affiliated  with  a  group  of  other  Venetian  printers 
who  shared  the  work  of  providing  publishers  and  shipping 
merchants  with  monumental  editions  of  compilations  of 
the  canon  law,  of  the  standard  religious  treatises,  and  other 
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Veda  opra  da  ogni  parte  c  un  libro  doro . 
Non  fu  piti  precibfa  gemma  mai 
Dil  kalendarib  :  cbc  crattacole  afai 
Con  gran  bcihca  :  ma  gran  lauoro 
Qiu'numeroaureo :  etuctiifcgnifuor© 
Pefcripti  dil  gran  polo  da  ogni  lai : 
Quando  n  lolc  :  c  luna  echpli  tai : 
Quantc  ccrre  le  rece  a  fro  tbexoro. 
In  mi  lnfcanutu  laiqual  boraila  : 
Qiu!  fara  lanno  :  gtorno  :  cempo  :  c  mexc : 
C  'bccutti  ponci  Ion  da(h*o1o£ia  . 
Ioanne  do  mo  nee  regio  queito  rexe : 
Cogliercal  hutto  acio  non  graue  ha 
In  breuetempo:  ccon  pocbipenexc. 
Cbi  ccmecotal  ipcxe 
Sea m pa  uittu.  I  norm  di  lmprcflori 
Son  qui  da  baiio  di  rolli  colon  . 
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Title  page  of  the  Kaleiidario  ot  Johatin  Miiller  printed  at  Venice  in  1476  by  Mater, 
Ratdolt  and  Loslein.  From  the  original  copy  in  the  Picrpont  Morgan  Library. 
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Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses  ben  Nahman,  printed  bv 
Rabbi  Eleazar  Toledano  in  1489.  The  earliest  book  known  to  have  been  printed 
2:  Lisbon.  From  the  cop v  in  the  hbrarv  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  .Rosen bach.  Reduced. 
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works  for  which  there  was  a  widespread  demand.  Along 
with  this  purely  commercial  work,  he  issued  volumes  with 
his  individual  imprint,  including  one  or  two  in  which  he 
would  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  copyright  or  exclusive 
claim.  Along  with  the  signs  of  competent  business  ability, 
some  of  the  work  done  by  Torresanus  in  his  own  name 
was  distinctly  above  the  average  of  contemporary  Venetian 
typography,  suggesting  that  his  was  an  establishment  that 
catered  to  the  better  class  of  patrons. 

Not  long  after  1490,  Aldus  Manutius  of  Bassiano  went 
to  Venice,  intent  on  issuing  books  that  would  promote  the 
study  and  appreciation  of  Greek  literature.  Now  about 
forty  years  old,  he  had  begun  his  studious  life  as  a  tutor  in 
the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Carpi,  whose,  son,  Alberto 
Pio,  became  a  devoted  disciple  and  patron  of  the  tutor. 
Aldus  afterward  spent  some  time  in  further  study  under 
several  of  the  more  famous  Hellenic  professors,  who  had 
made  Greek  a  prevailing  fashion  in  the  best  circles.  He  re- 
turned to  Carpi,  near  Modena,  in  1487,  convinced  that 
these  teachers  were  neither  thorough  nor  learned.  During 
a  lengthy  sojourn  there  he  seems  to  have  busied  himself 
with  the  texts  of  Aristotle  and  the  other  Greek  classics 
which  he  later  edited,  meanwhile  putting  into  shape  his 
ideas  for  improving  the  available  textbooks  I  for  beginners 
in  the  study  of  the  language.  The  patron's  interest  in  his 
work  resulted  in  a  proposal  that  these  should  be  printed, 
leading  in  turn  to  a  more  elaborate  scheme  for  a  series  ot 
Greek  publications.  In  1490  Venice  was  the  likeliest  place 
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for  carrying  out  such  a  plan  successfully.  For  one  thing, 
Greeks  could  have  been  found  in  all  probability  among  the 
workmen  in  the  shops  there. 

In  1494  Aldus  issued  three  small  Greek  works,  whose 
typographic  appearance  suggests  that  they  may  have  been 
produced  under  his  personal,  inexperienced  direction.  Eight 
months  later,  in  November  1495, tne  first  of a  five-volume 
Aristotle  appeared  with  his  imprint.  This  is  no  amateur 
work,  but  the  product  of  an  adequately  equipped  establish- 
ment, staffed  by  experienced,  intelligently  directed  work- 
men accustomed  to  turning  out  a  creditable  job.  It  could 
have  been  done  by  such  a  shop  in  the  elapsed  time,  if  the 
editor  had  his  manuscript  ready  and  did  not  ask  for  too 
many  changes. 

Three  Greek  volumes  are  credited  to  Aldus  in  1496, 
dated  in  the  colophons  January,  February,  and  June,  which 
suggests  that  the  work  on  the  first  two  went  on  simulta- 
neously with  different  press  crews.  These  were  followed  by 
another  creditably  printed  volume  with  the  fanciful  title 
Thesaurus  Cornucopiae  &  Horti  Adonidis,  and  the  colophon: 
Venetiis  in  domo  Aldi  Romani  sumtna  cum:  laboreque  prac- 
magno.  Mcnsc  Augusta,  M.III.D.  This  was  a  cooperative 
literary  production,  in  which  five  of  his  fellow  Hellenists, 
who  were  taking  an  interest  in  the  publishing  undertaking, 
had  a  hand. 

In  1497,  there  appeared  an  Institutiones  of  Greek  gram- 
mar, a  Greek  Dictionary,  and  the  Hours  of  the  Virgin  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  use,  in  Greek,  which  should  have  served 
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admirably  to  familiarize  beginners  with  the  language.  Two 
quarto  medical  tracts  in  Latin  also  came  out  this  year  with 
the  imprint  in  domo  Aldi  Manutii.  Venetian  usage  in  colo- 
phons at  this  time  was  far  from  careful  in  distinguishing 
between  the  printers  and  the  publishers  or  booksellers,  and 
the  assumption  that  Aldus  exercised  a  direct  personal  over- 
sight of  the  typography  of  the  books  that  carry  his  im- 
print is  by  no  means  certain. 

There  are  signs  that  during  his  first  two  or  three  years 
at  Venice  the  Greek  publications  attracted  sufficient 
attention  to  lead  Aldus,  or  those  associated  with  him,  to 
expand  the  scope  of  the  undertaking.  A  brilliant  young 
Greek,  Marco  Musuro  or  Markos  Mousouros,  joined  the 
group  at  the  press  about  this  time.  He  worked  on  the  Dic- 
tionary that  is  dated  in  December  1497,  and  on  the  Aris- 
tophanes that  came  out  in  the  following  summer.  His  preface 
to  the  latter  work,  written  out  for  the  compositors,  was 
carefully  preserved  by  one  of  the  proof  correctors,  Deme- 
trius Crctensis  (Grcgoropoulo).  He  had  it  bound  with  other 
memorabilia  of  die  press  in  a  volume  that  survived  intact 
until  it  came  into  the  possession  of  A.  A.  Renouard,  who 
tells  what  he  did  with  the  separate  pieces  in  his  definitive 
third  edition  of  his  Annates  de  Vlmprimcrie  des  Aide,  issued 
in  1834. 

The  final  volume  of  the  Aristotle  came  out  in  June  1498, 
within  a  month  of  the  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  press  issued  a  catalogue  of  its  publications  on  a  single 
folio  sheet  with  the  heading: 
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Hacc  sunt  graccorum  uoluminum  nomina,  quae  in  Thermis  Aldi 
Romani  Vcnctiis  imprcssa  sunt  ad  usque  diem  s.  primum  octobris 
M.I  ID. 

This  was  the  formal  beginning  of  an  amazingly  successful 
publishing  undertaking,  to  which  Aldus  unquestionably 
contributed  an  easily  capitalized  reputation  for  learning,  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  scholarship  and  of  the 
scholarly  public,  an  aptitude  for  textual  criticism  and  emen- 
dation, an  attractive  personality,  and  a  name  that  has  never 
been  equaled  as  a  trade  mark. 

About  the  time  that  the  business  became  established, 
Aldus  married  the  daughter  of  Andreas  Torresanus.  Her 
father's  career  had  showed  that  he  possessed  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  qualities  that  bring  success  in  the  publishing  field. 
After  producing  from  ten  to  twenty  books  each  year  since 
1480,  the  number  of  his  publications  dropped  to  three  or 
four  yearly  from  1501  to  1504,  and  one  each  in  1506  and 
1507.  In  an  edition  of  the  Homilies  of  Origen  issued  in  1503 
with  the  imprint  Veil,  in  aedib.  Aldi  Ro.}  the  father-in-law 
is  mentioned  in  the  preface  in  a  way  that  suggests  that  the 
publication  had  been  turned  over  from  the  older  to  the 
new  agency.  In  1508,  when  the  business  had  been  com- 
pletely demoralized  by  the  French  invasion  of  Italy,  an 
edition  o£  the  younger  Pliny's  Letters  which  a  wealthy 
Venetian  merchant-diplomat  was  interested  in,  was  issued 
in  Acdihus  Aldi  et  Andreae  Asulani  soceri.  This  looks  as  if 
the  father-in-law  had  been  called  on  to  provide  working 
capital  during  the  depression. 
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After  Aldus  died  in  15 15,  leaving  infant  sons,  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  Vinegia  nellc  Case  d'Aldo  Romano  & 
a1' Andrea  Asulano  stto  suocero.  These  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  after  Aldus  tried  printing  on  his  own  account  in  1494, 
he  realized  the  advantages  of  having  the  work  done  for 
him  at  a  well-equipped  commercial  establishment,  and 
turned  over  the  manufacturing  problems  to  Torresanus. 
This  proved  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  arrangement  for 
all  concerned,  especially  for  the  daughter,  to  whom  more 
than  her  normal  share  in  the  family  business  eventually  ac- 
crued. The  subsequent  details  are  part  of  the  history  of 
printing  in  the  next  century,  beyond  the  limits  set  for  the 

i 

present  essay. 

PRINTING  IN   GREEK 
I465-I5OI 

The  printing  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts  furnishes  a  help- 
ful clue  to  the  means  by  which  the  early  printers  were  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  new  and  unusual  type  faces. 
Many  of  the  Latin  texts  desired  by  the  followers  of  the 
New  Learning  contained  illustrative  or  explanatory  words 
or  phrases  in  the  more  ancient  tongues,  usually  Greek.  The 
printers  who  encountered  these  passages  at  first  simply  left 
a  space  into  which  the  strange  letters  could  be  inserted  by 
handwriting  with  no  more  difficulty  than  that  with  which 
the  shop  scribe  splashed  in  the  initial  letters  in  red  or  blue 
ink.  In  occasional  instances  a  well-equipped  shop  called 
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upon  its  typecasters  to  provide  the  few  Greek  characters 
that  were  needed.  The  presswork  would  then  proceed 
without  interruption  until  these  characters  were  ready, 
when  it  would  be  stopped  to  insert  them.  The  result,  ex- 
citing to  bibliographers,  is  that  copies  of  the  book,  other- 
wise identical,  will  be  found  with  and  without  the  Greek 
letters.  Some  others,  like  the  first  of  all  university  presses, 
adopted  a  device  that  has  been  used  more  recently,  trans- 
literating the  Greek  into  roman  letters. 

Two  presses  in  1465  were  the  first  to  use  Greek  type.  It 
is  immaterial  which  of  them  should  be  awarded  the  dis- 
tinction of  priority  by  a  few  months,  as  one  was  at  Mainz 
and  the  other  near  Rome.  Peter  Schoeffer,  when  he  under- 
took to  print  a  book— Cicero's  Officia  et  Paradoxa — which 
called  for  a  Greek  apothegm  at  the  head  of  each  of  its  six 
sections,  had  matrices  made  for  nine  of  the  distinctive 
Greek  forms,  and  used  these  singly  or  in  combination  for 
thirteen  letters.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  alphabet  was  repre- 
sented by  six  roman  letters.  The  quotations  in  this  bilingual 
getup  reappeared  in  the  Cicero  when  it  was  printed  again 
the  next  year.  The  device  may  have  been  commented  on 
unfavorably,  for  in  SchoerTer's  St.  Jerome  of  1470,  Greek 
words  were  transliterated  by  the  printer  or,  it  may  be,  by 
the  editor.  Divergent  opinions  may  also  be  reflected  by 
Schoeffer's  decision  to  do  nothing  at  all  about  this  prob- 
lem when  he  printed  the  Valerius  Maximus  of  147 1,  in 
which  there  are  blank  spaces  wherein  each  purchaser  could 
insert  whatever  he  liked. 
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When  the  adventures  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  are 
dealt  with  by  an  historian  of  the  human-interest  school, 
the  Greek  passages  in  die  first  two  of  their  surviving  Subi- 
aco  productions  will  lighten  the  narrative.  The  first  of  these 
books — Cicero's  Dc  Oratorc — owes  its  precedence  in  the 
lists  to  a  note  written  in  one  copy,  dated  September  30, 
1465.  The  book  must  therefore  have  been  printed  and  dis- 
posed of  before  that  date.  The  date  proves  nothing  as  to 
when  the  book  was  completed,  which  was  presumably  be- 
fore their  next  publication,  Lactantius'  De  Divinis  Institu- 
tionibus,  which  contains  a  printed  date  of  October  30  of  the 
same  year,  was  started. 

In  the  Cicero  there  are  some  Greek  words  which  are 
transliterated.  The  Lactantius  presents  longer  Greek  pas- 
sages, and  as  soon  as  these  were  encountered,  but  appar- 
ently not  before  the  work  of  setting  the  type  began,  special 
characters  were  undertaken.  The  work  of  setting  type  and 
putting  pages  through  the  press  proceeded,  leaving  blank 
spaces  for  the  early  Greek  passages  to  be  filled  in  by  hand. 
It  is  not  many  pages  further  along  in  the  book  that  the 
first  Greek  letter  appears,  but  unhappily  there  are  too  many 
uncertainties  to  tempt  speculation  on  how  long  it  may  have 
taken  to  get  the  mould  fitted  with  the  matrix  for  this  and 
then  for  the  other  Greek  letters. 

The  printers  began  using  the  new  font  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  necessary  letters  in  hand  to  spell  one  or  two  words, 
with  occasional  makeshifts,  although  this  sometimes  meant 
leaving  longer  passages  blank  on  the  same  page.  Before  the 
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book  was  finished,  a  complete. lower  case  alphabet  was 
provided.  There  were  no  capital  letters,  roman  upper  case 
forms  being  used  where  there  was  a  remote  resemblance, 
and  small  letters  otherwise.  Such  refinements  as  breathings, 
accents,  or  subscript  iota  were  ignored,  as  in  many  other 
attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  strange  language. 

There  is  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  beginning  of  the  work 
on  the  Subiaco  Greek  font.  The  letter  E,  which  would  nor- 
mally have  been  the  first  letter  to  be  decided  on  and  cast, 
occurs  on  page  II,  which  is  the  first  page  on  which  the 
Greek  forms  appear.  It  is  there  much  larger  than  any  of 
the  other  letters.  Presumably  it  was  perceived  that  this  size 
would  not  go  well  with  the  roman  font  that  was  being 
used  for  the  text,  as  soon  as  this  E  came  from  the  casters, 
for  the  rest  of  the  Greek  letters  on  page  1 1  were  cut  on  a 
smaller  scale.  A  new  €  of  a  more  suitable  size  makes  its 
appearance  a  few  pages  further  along.  Thereafter  the  first 
E  was  used  as  a  capital.  Robert  Proctor,  whose  study  of 
The  Printing  of  Greek  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  was  issued  by 
the  Bibliographical  Society  in  1900,  adds  to  the  other  in- 
formation extracted  for  this  section  the  observation  that  the 
Subiaco  printers  secured  better  Hellenistic  assistance  as  the 
work  on  the  Lactantius  progressed,  and  that  before  they 
completed  the  book  they  were  able  to  eliminate  blunders 
which  had  been  the  rule  on  the  earlier  pages. 

The  rivalry  at  Venice  between  the  printers  from  Speier 
and  Nicolas  Jenson  can  be  traced  in  their  use  of  Greek  type. 
Both  began  by  leaving  spaces  for  the  infrequent  Greek 
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words  that  occurred  in  their  earlier  books,  but  in  1471, 
when  his  business  was  expanding,  two  words  in  Greek  let- 
ters occur  toward  the  end  of  Wendelin's  De  Natura  Deorum. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  when  his  firm  printed  Cicero's 
Familiar  Letters  for  the  third  time,  he  had  a  nearly  complete 
font  of  lower  case  letters,  the  missing  characters  being  in 
hand  a  few  months  later. 

Jenson's  Greek  font  made  its  appearance  in  his  edition 
of  the  Cicero  Letters  which  is  dated  the  same  year  as 
Wendelin's.  The  two  rival  fonts  follow  the  same  model, 
suggesting  a  centralized  Hellenic  influence,  but  Jenson's  is 
more  even  and  cut  more  regularly,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  more  intelligently.  It  is  better  supplied  with  ac- 
cents and  breathings.  Jenson  anticipated  some  later  design- 
ers in  casting  letters  with  a  full  assortment  of  marks,  leaving 
it  to  the  compositor  or  proofreader  to  cut  off  those  that 
were  superfluous  in  the  place  where  the  character  was  used. 
In  Proctor's  opinion 

It  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  types  of  the  Graeco-Latin  group, 
and  for  beauty  of  form  is  not  easily  surpassed.  Like  all  the  other  types 
of  Jenson,  it  was  copied  far  and  wide  in  varying  degrees  of  clumsi- 
ness, and  became  the  model  o{  incidental  Greek  letters  throughout 
Italy  and  even  in  other  countries  for  many  years,  so  that  until  long 
after  Aldinc  influence  had  supplanted  the  older  styles  in  Greek 
books,  the  Jensonian  forms  survived,  degraded  but  still  recognizable 
in  Latin  editions. 

Many  of  the  printers  in  less  important  places  managed  to 
improvise  Greek  letters  when  these  were  called  for,  and  the 
evidence,  too  intricate  to  be  summarized,  seems  to  reveal 
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a  good  deal  of  intercourse  between  different  towns.  Some 
of  the  busiest  printers,  however,  refused  to  be  bothered. 
One  who  is  particularly  interesting  because  the  publication 
of  classical  Latin  texts  was  an  important  line  with  him,  is 
Antonius  Zarotus  of  Milan.  He  started  in  147 1  without  any- 
Greek  type,  but  supplied  this  at  once  for  use  in  an  edition 
of  the  Cicero  Letters.  After  printing  three  or  four  books,  he 
apparently  decided  that  he  did  not  like  die  fonts  with  which 
he  had  set  up  shop,  and  got  rid  of  his  entire  stock  in  trade, 
including  the  Greek  which  had  been  used  only  once.  This 
once,  however,  reveals  a  detail  of  shop  practice.  The  Latin 
text  of  the  Letters  was  set  up  by  a  compositor  who,  pre- 
sumably because  he  did  not  know  the  other  language  or 
because  the  Greek  font  had  not  yet  been  delivered,  left 
spaces  into  which  the  Greek  text  was  to  be  fitted  by  a 
second  impression.  The  first  compositor's  estimates  were 
occasionally  wide  of  the  mark,  and  when  the  Greek  came 
to  be  put  in  it  misfitted  badly.  Sometimes  it  was  left  out 
altogether,  either  for  tins  reason  or  because  the  compositor 
who  set  up  the  Greek,  who  was  by  no  means  an  accom- 
plished Hellenist,  overlooked  the  place. 

The  printing  of  books  entirely  or  largely  in  Greek  began 
with  the  Erotcmata  of  Constantinos  Laskaris  at  Milan  in 
1476.  These  publications  throw  further  light  on  typograph- 
ical matters  as  well  as  on  the  printing  business  in  general, 
but  enough  has  been  told  to  show  how  the  subject  has  to 
be  interpreted  bibliographically  and  the  character  of  the 
conclusions  that  can  be  derived.  The  subject  is  primarily 
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much  more  significant  as  a  principal  phase  of  the  history 
of  learning,  which  goes  beyond  the  range  of  this  study. 
Greek  books  were  printed  for  a  limited  group  of  scholars, 
who  in  almost  all  cases  exercised  a  controlling  domination 
over  the  character  of  the  several  type  faces  and  the  details 
of  bookmaking,  quite  as  decisively  as  on  the  choice  of  texts 
and  the  nature  of  the  editorial  treatment.  These  men  did 
not  ordinarily  understand  the  technical  problems  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  book,  and  occasionally  they  con- 
tributed difficulties  which  offset  the  fluctuating  values  of 
their  scholarly  abilities. 

Printing  in  Greek  was  necessarily  more  expensive  than 
in  Latin  in  a  Latin-speaking  country,  and  the  learned  but 
limited  public  for  which  the  work  was  done  added  consid- 
erably to  the  cost.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  metal  letters  should  resemble  closely  the  in- 
dividual letters  of  the  scribes  who  had  copied  the  Greek 
manuscripts.  It  was  a  good-looking  and  practical  hand  for 
pen  work,  but  some  of  the  characteristic  features  added 
greatly  to  the  cost  both  in  time  and  paper  when  it  came  to 
reproducing  the  effect  with  type  on  a  printed  page.  The 
ascending  and  descending  elements  were  more  numerous 
than  in  either  the  gothic  or  roman  alphabets,  and  of  gener- 
ous proportions,  while  the  scribes  frequently  ran  these 
unrestrainedly  across  the  lines  above  or  below.  Many  of 
the  letters  also  are  of  considerable  breadth,  inviting  intru- 
sion into  the  space  that  belongs  to  their  neighbors.  A  page 
set  in  Greek  type  would  contain  from  a  tenth  to  a  fifth 
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fewer  letters  than  the  same  page  in  a  comparable  size  of 
roman.  Added  to  the  pressure  for  economizing  wherever 
possible  was  the  supervisory  insistence  that  the  printed  page 
should  look  like  the  manuscripts,  with  the  separate  letters 
joining  each  other  as  closely  as  possible.  This  led  to  kerning 
wherever  there  was  a  chance  to  do  this.  It  involves  casting 
such  type  letters  as  x  X  \js  or  </>  on  a  smaller  body  than  the 
actual  face  of  the  character,  as  is  occasionally  still  done  with 
/in  certain  italic  fonts,  leaving  the  outlying  protuberances 
unsupported  by  their  own  base.  The  compositor,  when  he 
placed  one  of  these  letters  in  the  line,  was  required  to  ad- 
just it  so  that  the  type  above  or  on  the  side,  or  below  when 
the  next  line  came  to  be  set,  would  fit  under  the  extension 
and  give  it  the  needed  support  when  it  was  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  the  impression.  This  can  be  done,  and  it 
was  done  to  an  extraordinary  extent  by  the  men  who  made 
the  early  Greek  books.  But  it  was  an  expensive  procedure, 
even  on  the  lowest  of  wage  scales,  and  it  had  to  be  paid  for. 
The  inestimable  service  rendered  by  Aldus  Manutius  to 
scholarship  was  the  making  of  Greek  books  less  expensive. 
He  brought  all  classic  literature  within  the  reach  of  students 
who  were  not  the  favorites  of  patronage,  but  who  none- 
theless sought  to  acquire  learning  with  modest  resources. 
Aldus,  or  the  experienced  printers  and  men  of  affairs  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  after  he  settled  at  Venice,  gave 
attention  to  the  problem  of  Greek  type,  determined  to 
bring  it  within  economic  bounds.  They  made  a  beginning 
with  the  font  cast  for  the  monumental  Aristotle  of  1495-98. 
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As  the  century  ended,  an  epochal  further  step  was  taken, 
in  ordering  the  design  and  cutting  of  a  small  but  extremely 
legible  cursive  Greek,  together  with  a  corresponding  roman 
which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  italic.  'W'ith  these  it 
was  possible  to  begin  in  1501  the  issuance  0f  a  series  of 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  which  set  a  model  for  all  the 
"Everyman"  series  that  have  since  appeared.  [This,  and  die 
subsequent  degradation  of  that  Greek  type  which  Aldus 
likewise  fathered,  came  in  the  next  century. 


PRINTING   IN  HEBREW 
1475-1566 

More  Hebrew  type  than  Greek,  and  as  wide  a  variety  of 
distinct  fonts,  were  cast  before  the  year  1500.  The  books 
printed  with  this  type  were  used  by  very  different  groups 
of  people.  The  Greek  books  were  brought  out  as  part  of  a 
promotional  movement  that  aimed  at  extending  the  intel- 
lectual horizon  and  stiffening  the  literary  appreciation  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  men  and  women  who  pro- 
fessed bookish  tastes.  The  Hebrew  books  included  portions 
of  their  scriptures,  the  religious  classics,  the  liturgical  au- 
thorities of  that  faith,  their  Prayer  Book,  and  the  various 
codes  of  Jewish  law  which  were  of  importance  since  the 
Jews  in  their  inner  relations  followed  Rabbinic  law.  Many 
of  these  would  have  been  used  most  largely  by  the  spiritual 
guides  of  their  communities.  The  considerable  quantity  of 
this  printing  is  an  index  to  the  wide  distribution,  the  size, 
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and  the  freedom  of  movement  within  these  communities 
in  southwestern  Europe  during  the  last  third  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Greek  books  were  printed  for  sale  to  people  to 
whom  the  cost  was  a  secondary  consideration,  many  of 
whom  valued  their  possessions  by  the  price  paid  for  them. 
It  is  equally  evident  from  an  examination  of  early  Hebrew 
books  that  these  were  almost  always  planned  with  an  eye 
to  keeping  down  the  selling  price.  The  typical  type  is  con- 
densed in  design  and  is  packed  close  in  composition,  the 
paper  often  foxes  easily  and  is  uneven  in  texture,  the  ink 
frequently  prints  gray.  Critical  judgments  on  the  textual 
contents  of  these  publications,  as  well  as  of  many  typo- 
graphical aspects  which  have  been  examined  by  scholars  of 
wide  learning  and  ability,  are  for  the  most  part  available 
only  to  those  who  can  consult  Semitic  publications.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  comparative  study  made 
by  a  discriminating,  sympathetic  student  capable  of  ap- 
praising the  Roman  and  the  Hebraic  religious  publications 
on  even  terms,  would  find  little  to  choose  between  the  way 
in  which  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  basic  religious  docu- 
ments were  made  available  to  those  who  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  respective  groups  of  organized  wor- 
shippers. 

Sporadic  Hebrew  printing  began  in  1475  at  Piove  do 
Sacco  and  at  Reggio  in  Calabria;  Mantua  followed  the  next 
year,  and  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Rome  before  1480,  spread- 
ing to  a  dozen  places  in  all  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
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record  of  their  work  must  be  far  from  complete,  for  it 
needs  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of  the 
publications  that  has  survived  the  regular  usage  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended,  and  other  ordinary  mis- 
chances, will  be  much  smaller  than  with  the  books  that 
more  people  could  read  throughout  the  intervening  years. 

At  the  castle  of  Soncino  in  the  province  of  Cremona  a 
wealthy  family  that  had  migrated  to  Italy  from  Furth  in 
Germany,  and  that  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  their 
estate,  began  to  issue  Hebrew  books  regularly  about  1483. 
Joshua  Solomon,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  father,  Israel 
Nathan,  and  aided  by  two  nephews,  directed  the  work  of  a 
journeyman  and  helpers,  who  completed  two  treatises  on 
the  Talmud  as  well  as  the  manual  known  as  The  Choice  of 
Pearls,  in  the  winter  of  1483-84.  Some  twenty  books  were 
printed  at  Soncino  before  the  death  of  the  father  in  1489. 
After  this  Joshua  Solomon  removed  to  Naples,  where 
Joseph  Gunzenhauser  with  his  son  Azriel  had  been  printing 
Hebrew  books  since  i486.  Among  their  publications  was 
a  translation  of  the  Medical  Canon  of  Avicenna,  one  of  the 
bulkiest  volumes  produced  anywhere  before  1500. 

For  another  two  generations,  members  of  the  Soncino 
family  devoted  much  of  their  energy  and  their  means  to 
fostering  the  dissemination  of  the  Hebrew  classics.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  presses  at  Brescia 
and  Barco  as  well  as  Naples  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  at  Fano,  Pesaro,  Ortona  Mare,  and  Rimini, 
before  going  to  Salonica  and  Constantinople  between  1530 
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and  1547.  They  are  last  heard  of  at  Cairo  in  1562  to  1566. 
One  member  of  the  family  is  reported  traveling  in  France 
in  search  of  manuscripts.  Another,  Gershon  ben  Moses 
Soncino,  supplied  Aldus  with  Hebrew  type  for  use  in  one 
of  his  books  of  1501,  and  he  followed  his  friend's  example 
in  employing  Francisco  da  Bologna  to  design  fonts  which 
were  used  for  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  publica- 
tions. 

Hebrew  printing  in  Spain  began  in  1476  at  Guadalajara. 
Hijar  and  Zamora  followed  a  decade  later.  After  the  Jews 
were  expelled  in  1492,  Portugal  became  the  European 
stronghold  of  the  race  and  faith.  A  Pentateuch  had  been 
produced  at  Faro  by  1487,  and  fragments  survive  of  edi- 
tions of  the  Talmud,  one  of  which  preserves  the  date  1494. 
At  Lisbon  the  Rabbi  Eliezer  Toledano  produced  some  of 
the  finest  of  all  Hebrew  incunabula  between  1489  and  1492. 
In  the  latter  year  Abraham  Dortas  printed  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  at  Leiria,  following  this  during  the  next  two  years 
with  Joslma,  Judges,  and  the  Early  Propliets,  which  have 
survived.  Another  of  his  publications  was  Zacuto's  Al- 
manac. There  are  in  all  only  some  score  of  recorded 
fifteenth-century  titles  assigned  to  Portugal,  and  of  these 
more  than  half  are  in  Hebrew. 

NEWS   FROM  ROME 
1479-1500 

Venice  was  typical  of  many  another  commercial  me- 
tropolis that  has  piled  up  vast  wealth  by  mass  production 
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for  a  widely  distributed  commonalty.  Much  of  this  ac- 
cumulated wealth  was  lavishly  expended  in  procuring  all 
the  things  that  make  for  better  living  and  in  developing 
the  highest  obtainable  culture.  Rome  at  this  same  time  was 
equally  typical  of  those  centers  of  political  power  and  dip- 
lomatic intrigue  whose  denizens  have  supposed  that  they 
could  command  the  services  of  those  who  dominate  social, 
economic,  and  intellectual  circles  by  the  same  autocratic 
fiats  that  are  the  weapons  as  well  as  the  symbols  of  admin- 
istrative power.  Venice  became  a  great  printing  center, 
while  Rome  produced  nothing  of  typographic  importance. 

The  Pope  may  have  saved  the  first  Italian  printers  from 
ruin,  but  he  did  not  prolong  the  life  of  their  firm.  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannartz  parted  company  before  the  end  of 
1473,  and  both  died  within  another  decade.  Their  rival, 
Ulrich  Han,  barely  outlived  them,  for  in  1479  Stephan 
Plannck  had  succeeded  to  his  shop  and  to  the  business  from 
the  Vatican.  Plannck  continued  to  do  most  of  the  papal 
printing  for  the  next  twenty  years,  but  it  was  a  monopoly 
that  was  under  a  steady  threat  from  a  watchful  competitor, 
Eucharius  Silber,  alias  Franck,  who  started  in  business  in 
1480. 

The  output  of  these  two  shops,  taken  as  a  whole  and 
covering  the  last  two  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century,  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  and  the  most  interesting  group 
of  publications  issued  up  to  that  time  anywhere.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  thin  quarto  pamphlets,  rarely  signed  or  dated. 
They  are  lightly  valued  by  the  bibliographers  and  book- 
sellers who  have  grouped  them  on  the  shelves  alongside 
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the  booklets  assigned  to  Cologne,  from  which  they  are 
superficially  indistinguishable.  Students  whose  attention 
was  absorbed  in  trying  to  detect  variations  in  type  faces 
have  found  both  groups  equally  uninteresting.  The  little 
that  can  be  said  for  the  Cologne  titles  is  on  a  previous  page; 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  issues  from  these  two  Roman 
presses  that  is  not  worth  learning  more  about.  Very  few 
of  them  were  printed  more  than  once,  except  when  they 
came  out  in  competing  issues.  Only  two  of  them  were 
reprinted  frequently,  the  tiny  Mirabilia  Roma,  the  first 
handy  guide  to  the  shrines  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the 
equally  convenient  manual  giving  the  correct  words  to  be 
said  in  order  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  These  two  were 
hawked  about  to  each  incoming  band  of  pilgrims,  and 
most  of  the  copies  of  innumerable  editions  have  long  since 
disappeared. 

One  other  title  is  exceptional  in  having  been  printed  at 
least  four  times  within  a  few  weeks.  This  is  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Columbus  Letter 
that  was  written,  and  printed  repeatedly,  in  the  year  1493 . 
The  importance  of  this  report  of  the  first  round  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  was  instantly  recognized,  and  the  Roman 
printers  were  kept  busy  supplying  a  demand  for  copies  for 
readers  locally  and  to  be  dispatched  to  correspondents  at  a 
distance.  That  generation  learned  of  no  other  authentic 
news  that  was  quite  so  astonishing  or  of  so  universal  an 
interest.  But  all  sorts  of  other  rumors  found  their  way  to 
Rome,  as  to  no  other  clearing  house  for  gossip,  and  the 
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two  principal  printing  shops  were  always  on  the  lookout 
for  anything  that  would  sell.  Both  were  organized  and 
equipped  to  handle  whatever  came  to  hand,  promptly  and 
without  typographical  elaboration.  News  from  away,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  become  a  dependable  source  of  printers' 
profits.  It  was  to  be  another  century  and  a  quarter  before 
transportation  became  sufficiently  organized  to  assure  the 
arrival  of  couriers  at  approximately  regular  intervals,  to 
justify  the  issuance  of  periodical  bulletins. 

News  to  be  sent  away  was  a  more  reliable  source  of  busi- 
ness than  that  which  came  in.  Plannck's  position  as  the 
favored  printer  of  the  Vatican  officials  made  him  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  in  this  field.  An  unending  stream  of  en- 
voys, messengers,  agents,  petitioners,  sought  a  papal  audi- 
ence. Most  of  these  brought  a  formal  address  to  present, 
and  the  best  proof  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  mission  was 
a  printed  account  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Pope's 
presence.  Many  of  these  reports,  but  by  no  means  all,  are 
entered  in  the  lists  of  titles  assigned  to  Plannck.  Another 
similar  line  that  was  not  as  profitable,  because  emissaries 
ordinarily  carry  a  liberal  expense  account  and  the  traveling 
clergy  do  not,  was  the  printing  of  sermons  preached  by 
visitors  from  distant  parishes  or  monasteries,  who  arrived 
eager  to  accept  an  invitation  to  officiate  at  any  suitable 
occasion,  and  to  send  back  home  a  printed  copy  of  what 
they  delivered. 

Steadiest  of  all  the  work  that  kept  Plannck's  workmen 
busy  was  the  routine  requirements  of  the  Vatican  staff, 
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copies  needed  for  administrative  purposes  of  papal  pro- 
nunciamentos  of  every  degree  of  importance,  new  rules 
and  revised  regulations,  announcements  of  every  sort.  Oc- 
casionally, but  not  often,  one  of  these  ephemeral  flysheets 
turns  up,  to  prove  among  other  things  that  the  printers 
were  economical  of  paper.  Each  of  them  tells  something  of 
the  way  in  winch  the  daily  work  of  the  Holy  See  was  car- 
ried on.  Most  of  them  were  thrown  away  as  soon  as  they 
had  served  their  purpose,  and  with  them  went  the  possi- 
bility of  a  full  understanding  of  an  important  chapter  in 
human  affairs.  But  they  had  helped  Plannck  to  pay  the 
workmen's  wages. 
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THE  GERMANS  ABROAD 
I47O-I5OO 

Printing  established  itself  as  an  industry  at  Venice  and 
Rome,  but  there  was  not  work  enough  in  these  two  cities 
for  all  the  journeymen  who  were  hatched  in  the  German 
nesting-places.  There  was  no  let-up  in  the  stream  of  crafts- 
men that  trickled  southward  and  spread  over  Italy  looking 
for  a  place  to  settle.  Few  of  those  who  found  it  in  the  larger 
cities  made  a  name  for  themselves.  Others,  who  sampled 
lesser  centers,  were  rewarded  with  a  certain  renown,  but 
rarely  with  a  permanent  home.  They  were  welcomed  at 
nearly  seventy  different  places  before  the  century  ended, 
but  at  very  few  of  these  did  they  find  work  enough  to  sup- 
port a  printing  shop  after  the  novelty  passed.  Even  the 
northern  Italian  university  towns,  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
Pavia,  provided  nothing  comparable  to  the  book-buying 
interest  of  Cologne.  In  several  of  the  smaller  towns,  where 
a  native  shopkeeper  or  a  bookish  doctor  or  lawyer  helped 
to  provide  a  foothold,  there  was  a  tendency  to  turn  the 
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business  over  to  some  fellow  countryman  who  had  learned 
the  trade. 

In  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  a  question  is  often  raised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  printer  who  put  his  name  on  a  book  or 
two,  and  then  disappeared.  These  are  perforce  usually 
aliens.  Some  of  them  may  have  shifted  to  some  other  oc- 
cupation for  a  livelihood.  More  of  them  doubtless  made 
their  way  to  a  larger  town  where  they  could  find  employ- 
ment as  journeymen.  Quite  a  number  refused  to  give  up, 
and  can  be  traced  from  place  to  place,  only  rarely  finding 
a  home  for  any  length  of  time.  The  records  of  some  of 
these  give  the  best  idea  of  the  way  in  which  typography 
entered  the  life  of  Europe. 

Johann  Neumeistcr  was  a  native  of  Mainz  who  was  par- 
ticularly hard  to  satisfy,  perhaps  because  his  early  associa- 
tions had  inspired  him  with  ideals  that  were  beyond  the 
bounds  of  conditions  away  from  home.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  his  fellow  countrymen  to  reach  Italy,  but  he 
shunned  the  obvious  stopping  places.  He  turned  up  in  1470 
at  Foligno,  where  he  set  up  a  press  under  the  patronage  of 
Emilianus  de  Orsinis.  After  finishing  the  first  edition  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia  in  April  1472  he  disappears,  and 
has  been  identified  conjecturally  with  a  printer  who  pro- 
duced half  a  dozen  books  at  Toulouse  at  about  this  time. 
An  illustrated  edition  of  Cardinal  Turrecremata's  popular 
Meditations  that  was  printed  at  Mainz  in  1479  has  been 
ascribed  to  him,  on  the  assumption  that  he  made  a  tem- 
porary return  home  during  this  interval.  In  148 1  he  is  found 
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back  in  southern  France,  at  Albi,  where  he  did  at  least  eight 
books  before  going  on  to  Lyons  by  1487  to  end  his  wan- 
derings there. 

Matthias  Moravus  of  Olmutz  may  have  reached  Genoa 
by  sea,  to  print  one  book  there  in  1474.  Another  printer 
had  been  there  three  years  earlier,  but  is  not  known  to  have 
produced  anything  before  moving  on  to  Mondovi,  near 
Turin.  Within  a  year  Moravus  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
continued  to  work  until  1491.  Sixtus  Riessinger  had  reached 
Naples  from  Strassburg,  perhaps  by  sea,  to  introduce  print- 
ing there  in  1470.  At  intervals  for  the  next  twenty  years  he 
was  occupied  with  printing  legal  works  for  a  local  juris- 
consult, Francesco  Tuppo,  who  also  had  a  share  in  a  Dii'iua 
Commcdia,  an  Aesop,  and  Boccaccio's  Philocolo,  while  the 
press  busied  itself  at  other  times  with  work  for  the  regular 
trade.  Heinrich  Aiding  claimed  that  he  had  been  living  at 
Messina  for  several  years  before  going  to  Naples,  where  he 
produced  three  books  in  1476  and  1477.  He  went  back  to 
Messina  and  finished  a  book  there  in  April  1478,  doing 
four  others  during  the  next  two  years,  after  which  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him.  I 

Gerardus  Lisa,  otherwise  Gerard  van  der  Leye  of  Harle- 
beke  in  Flanders,  printed  a  score  of  books  at  Treviso  be- 
tween 147 1  and  1476,  possibly  interrupted  jby  going  to 
Brescia  to  do  three  books  in  1473.  Then  he  went  to  Venice 
for  a  year,  printing  two  books,  but  returned  to  Treviso  for 
one  book  dated  in  1478.  In  the  autumn  of  i486  he  produced 
two  books  at  Cividale  on  the  Austrian  bordej.  In  1484  and 
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1485  he  was  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Udine,  but  was  once 
more  at  work  in  Treviso  where  he  may  have  maintained 
some  sort  of  headquarters  throughout,  from  1492  to  1498. 

Leonardus  Achates  from  Basle  printed  some  five  books 
at  Padua  in  1473,  all(i  a^tcr  possibly  stopping  at  Santo rso 
on  his  way,  to  do  a  single  book,  settled  at  Vicenza  the  next 
year  for  the  ensuing  quarter  century.  Herman  Liechten- 
stein from  Cologne  started  at  Vicenza  in  1475,  printed  four 
books  at  Treviso  in  1477,  and  returned  to  Vicenza  to  stay 
until  1480.  Then  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  began  work 
with  a  partner,  Johannes  Hamman  from  Speier,  in  1482, 
but  soon  set  up  on  his  own  account  to  continue  actively 
until  his  death  in  1494.  A  Rhinelander,  Giovanni  del  Reno 
(Hans  vom  Rhin?),  printed  at  least  seven  books  at  the  small 
town  of  Santorso,  which  seems  to  have  had  some  attrac- 
tion for  printers  that  they  did  not  explain,  before  removing 
in  1475  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was 
at  work  until  148 1. 

Stephan  Arndes  came  from  Hamburg  to  Perugia,  where 
he  was  printing  in  148 1.  He  went  back  to  the  north  and  was 
at  work  in  Sleswick  in  i486,  but  dated  a  Sleswick  Breviary 
in  this  same  year  from  Lubeck,  where  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  century. 

In  most  cases  the  student  of  printing  history  can  only 
speculate  concerning  the  relations  that  must  have  existed 
between  the  strangers  who  arrived  with  the  knowledge  of 
a  new  craft,  and  the  local  residents  who  helped  their  home 
town  to  acquire  an  up-to-date  industry.  At  Foligno  in  1470, 
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when  Rome  and  Venice  were  just  starting,  Johann  Neu- 
meister  from  Mainz  associated  himself  with  a  citizen  of  the 
town,  Emilianus  de  Orsinis,  to  print  an  early  manuscript 
De  Bello  Italico  advcrsos  Gothos.  This  was  produced  /'//  dotno 
eiusdem  Emiliatri,  which  suggests  a  substantial  householder 
with  cultural  leanings  offering  hospitality  to  the  newcomer. 
At  Mantua  in  1472  a  lawyer  of  die  city,  Pietro  Adamo  de 
Micheli,  hired  Magistcr  Georgius  et  Magister  Paulus  tcutonici 
to  print  a  Divina  Commedia  and  a  Tractatus  Malcficiomm  de 
Angelas.  The  sponsor,  who  had  shared  the  Dante  with 
Columbinus  of  Verona,  presumably  exhausted  his  interest 
or  his  resources,  and  one  of  the  printers,  as  Paulus  Johannis 
de  Butzbach  from  the  diocese  of  Mainz,  continued  to  work 
on  his  own  account  for  ten  years  more.  Another  German, 
Johann  Schall,  who  might  have  come  with  the  original 
teutonici,  brought  out  books  in  his  own  name  between  1475 
and  1479. 

A  well-to-do  citizen  of  Bologna,  Baldassare  Azzoguidi, 
an  officeholder  who  controlled  ecclesiastical  patronage,  ap- 
parently undertook  to  carry  on  a  printing  business  during 
the  decade  beginning  in  147 1.  This  university  city  was  a 
crossroads  on  the  routes  between  Florence  and  the  south  to 
Venice  and  all  the  northern  centers.  It  might  have  been 
expected  to  become  a  distributing  point,  but  it  did  not 
prosper  as  a  competitor  of  the  larger  cities.  Some  years 
later  another  attempt  to  establish  a  business  there  was  made 
by  Benedictus  Hectoris,  who  was  the  son  of  Hector  Faelli, 
in  company  with  Franciscus  de  Benedictis  quern  Platonem 
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vocitant.  Some  of  the  actual  work  at  Bologna,  in  the  1480'$, 
was  executed  by  Hendrik  of  Haarlem,  who  appeared  there 
in  1482  in  company  with  Matthaeus  Crescentinus.  Hendrik 
moved  on  to  Venice  in  April  1483,  and  was  at  Siena  in  Janu- 
ary 14S4.  Later  in  this  year  he  was  back  at  Bologna  in  com- 
pany with  Johann  Walbeck  of  Nordlingen,  to  remain  until 
1488,  when  he  returned  to  Siena  where  he  stayed  until  1495. 
About  149 1  he  made  another  connection  with  Heinrich  of 
Cologne,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  opening  a  branch  at 
Lucca,  where  the  new  partner  may  have  looked  after  that 
end  of  the  business.  Heinrich  is  first  heard  o£  at  Brescia  in 
1474,  in  company  with  a  Frenchman  named  Eustace.  He 
was  at  Bologna  at  intervals  from  1477  to  i486,  dating 
books  from  Modena  in  1482  and  1483,  and  from  Siena  in 
1484.  In  i486  he  moved  to  Siena,  remaining  until  1489, 
when  he  went  to  Lucca.  His  connection  with  Hendrik  of 
Haarlem  did  not  last  long,  and  Heinrich  is  last  heard  of  at 
Urbino  in  1493. 

Alliances  between  resident  citizens  and  aliens,  whose  pre- 
cise relationships  can  only  be  guessed,  existed  at  Rome  in 
1471  between  Ulrich  Han  and  Simon  Nicolai  Chardella  of 
Lucca;  at  Savigliano  for  two  years  about  1471  between 
Hans  Glim  and  Cristoforo  Beggiamo;  at  Padua  in  1472  be- 
tween Bartholomaeus  de  Valdezoccho  and  a  Prussian  who 
called  himself  Martinus  de  Septem  Arboribus,  which  might 
mean  Siebeneichen;  at  Mondovi  between  Balthasar  Cor- 
derius  of  Genoa  and  Antonius  Matthiae  of  Antwerp;  at 
Vicenza  between  Dionysius  Bertochus  the  Hellenist  and 
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Giovanni  del  Reno;  at  Aquila  between  Eusanius  Stella  and 
Adam  Rothweil. 

Not  all  of  the  German  printers  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
Italy.  Some  of  those  who  went  there  in  search  of  fortune 
returned  home  disillusioned.  Others  tried  dieir  luck  further 
afield.  One  of  those  who  did  both  was  Albrecht  Kunne  of 
Duderstadt  in  the  diocese  of  Mainz,  an  earnest  anti-Semite 
who  printed  at  Tricnt  a  ©cfdjtdjtc  bc3  311  Irtcnt  crmorbcten 
SrtftenfmbeS  ...  in  bctn  tar  alS  man  Me  utben  fyat  t>er* 
prant  bo  man  fdjrlcb  (1475)  an  bent  mttmndjen  Dor  nnfer 
licOcn  frautoentage  bcr  purt  2au3  bco.  After  this  glance  at 
the  outer  world,  Kunne  returned  to  settle  at  Memmingen 
about  1480,  to  work  there  diligently  for  the  rest  of  the 
centurv. 

Of  those  who  went  into  the  Danube  countries,  a  large 
proportion  chose  to  do  their  work  anonymously.  One  of 
the  few  who  told  where  he  came  from  was  Conrad  Stahcl 
of  Blaubeuren.  He  Had  been  a  priest  at  Memmingen  before 
removing  to  Passau.  There  he  had  some  connection  with 
the  first  printer  of  that  town,  Benedict  Mayr,  in  148 1.  In 
1484  Stahcl  was  at  Venice,  where  he  joined  with  Andreas 
Coruus  and  Martinus  de  Zciden  in  printing  an  Olmiitz 
missal.  At  Venice  also  he  presumably  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Matthaeus  Preunlein  of  Ulm,  for  the  two  located 
at  Briinn  as  imprcssorcs  Veneti,  producing  legal,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  scholastic  works  from  i486  to  1499.  By  the  latter 
year  Conrad  dropped  out,  for  Preunlein  finished  a  single 
book  there  before  removing  to  Olmiitz  in  time  to  do  two 
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books  within  the  year.  Johann  Alakraw  took  Stand's  place 
with  Mayr  at  Passau  in  1482,  before  going  to  Winterberg 
to  print  two  books  in  1484.  Alakraw  could  have  been  the 
otherwise  unidentified  Johann  Winterburg  who  made 
Vienna  an  active  center  for  printing  for  several  decades 
after  1490. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
1471-1500 

All  sorts  of  problems  confront  the  students  of  the  tech- 
nique of  early  printing,  to  remind  them  of  the  wide  variety 
of  things  that  cannot  now  be  known  with  any  confidence. 
The  only  book  known  to  have  been  produced  at  Verona 
before  1478  is  dated  1472.  It  was  issued  by  a  citizen  of  the 
place,  Joannes  ex  Verona  oriundus,  Nicolai  cyrugie  tnedicifilius. 
Textually  and  typographically  this  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable Italian  books  of  the  century,  an  elaborate  treatise 
De  Arte  Mi  I  i  tar  i  by  Robertus  Valturius.  It  is  embellished  by 
a  large  number  of  cuts  showing  military  engines,  not  all 
of  which  perhaps  had  been  tried  out  in  actual  operations, 
•but  whose  technical  execution  in  the  publication  can  hardly 
have  been  the  work  of  the  son  of  the  local  doctor,  unaided 
by  a  trained  craftsman  from  away. 

Cremona  is  another  city  that  occupies  a  place  in  the 
chronological  sequence  that  was  not  justified  by  events.  It 
claimed  a  Lcctura  super  primam  partem  Digesti  novi  in  1472, 
and  no  tiling  more  until  another  lone  publication  appeared 
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in  1492,  to  be  followed  by  still  another  single  issue  two 
years  later. 

Milan  was  one  of  the  places  that  supported  an  active 
printing  establishment  with  native  help.  Antonius  Zarotus, 
who  said  that  he  came  from  Parma,  turned  up  there  in 
1471,  producing  a  book  impendio  Johannis  Legnani  Medio- 
lanensis  librarii.  He  associated  himself  with  two  Germans, 
Leonhard  Pachcl  and  Ulrich  Scinzenzeler,  and  these  three 
names  reappear  in  books  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  some- 
times alone  and  at  other  times  in  varying  combinations. 
In  1472  Zarotus  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  four 
Milanese  partners,  who  may  have  been  booksellers  or  pos- 
sibly local  speculators  in  a  small  way,  who  undertook  to 
supply  funds  for  printing  books  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving two-thirds  of  the  profits.  Six  books  were  issued 
during  the  year  that  this  arrangement  lasted.  In  1474  Zaro- 
tus doubled  his  output,  in  his  own  name.  He  continued  in 
business  until  1497,  frequently  printing  for  ecclesiastical 
bodies  or  at  the  expense  of  individuals.  Most  of  his  cus- 
tomers had  Italian  names,  and  some  of  them  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  book  business. 

Giovanni  Lionardo  Longo,  a  priest  of  Vicenza,  was  re- 
sponsible for  four  books  printed  there  in  1476-77,  as  well 
as  several  dated  from  Trient  in  1481-82.  Jacobinus  Suigas  of 
San  Germano  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli  produced  a  single 
book  in  his  native  town  in  1484,  another  at  Vercelli  the 
next  year,  a  third  at  Chivasso  in  i486,  and  completed  a 
fourth  at  Venice  in  March  1487.  In  October  of  the  same 
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year  he  was  at  Turin,  where  he  entered  in  1490  into  a 
partnership  with  a  Spaniard,  Nicolaus  de  Benedictis,  who 
had  been  at  Venice  ten  years  earlier.  They  were  active  at 
Turin  for  several  years,  until  Suigas  moved  on  to  Lyons  in 
1496.  Benedictis  kept  the  Turin  business  going  until  1500, 
when  he  followed  his  partner  to  the  Rhone. 

Andreas  de  Portilia  dated  a  book  at  Parma  in  September 
.  1472,  and  another  three  months  later  at  Bologna.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  still  at  Parma,  and  in  January  1484  he  was 
printing  at  Reggio.  Dionysius  Parauisinus  printed  the  first 
book  at  Cremona  in  1472.  He  did  one  book  at  Como  in 
1474.  Each  of  these  was  issued  in  company  with  a  different 
partner,  but  he  was  working  by  himself  at  Milan  in  1476. 
Boninus  de  Boninis  of  Ragusa  did  four  books  within  four- 
teen months  in  the  years  1481-83  at  Verona,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Brescia  for  the  next  eighteen  years.  In  1500  he  was 
printing  a  missal  at  Lyons.  Bernardinus  de  Misintis  of  Pavia 
and  Caesar  of  Parma  completed  three  books  at  Brescia  in 
March,  April,  and  May  1492,  and  three  others  at  Cremona 
in  the  following  June,  July,  and  November.  They  were  still 
there  in  August  of  the  next  year,  but  in  1494  De  Misintis 
resumed  work  at  Brescia  without  a  partner.  Bernardinus 
Celerius  of  Lovere  printed  one  book  at  Venice  and  another 
at  Padua  in  1478,  and  then  brought  out  four  at  Treviso  in 
the  first  half  of  1480.  He  returned  to  Venice,  where  he 
completed  another  volume  by  the  following  December, 
remaining  there  at  least  until  i486. 

Dionysius  Bertochus  was  a  native  of  Bologna  who  antici- 
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pated  Aldus  by  a  full  decade  in  establishing  a  press  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  Greek  texts.  He  was  working  at  Bologna 
from  1474  until  1477,  when  he  drops  out  of  sight  until 

148 1.  He  reappears  at  Vicenza,  but  he  moved  to  Treviso  in 

1482.  In  1483  he  equipped  his  first  Greek  press  at  Vicenza, 
to  print  a  Latin-Greek  vocabulary  and  a  lexicon,  and  re- 
moved it  to  Venice  in  1484.  He  established  a  second  Greek 
press  at  Reggio  d'Emilia  in  1497,  moved  it  to  Modena  two 
years  later,  and  back  again  to  Reggio  in  1500  or  1501. 

The  Teutonic  monopoly  of  typography  did  not  last  long. 
It  was  challenged  at  Venice,  at  the  entrance  to  Italy,  by  a 
Frenchman  who  excelled  in  the  perfection,  if  not  in  the 
profits,  of  the  art,  in  the  same  year  in  which  printing  was 
introduced  into  France.  Jenson's  knowledge  of  the  craft  has 
been  explained  plausibly,  but  other  countrymen  of  his  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  how  they  learned 
what  they  knew  about  it.  It  is  not  a  difficult  art  to  acquire 
from  an  experienced  practitioner,  or  to  practise  when  one 
has  the  tools,  but  at  least  one  of  those  tools  justifies  calling 
the  art  a  mystery,  and  there  are  tricks  of  presswork  which 
are  apt  to  expose  inexperience. 

Jacques  le  Rouge  of  Chablis  had  followed  his  compere 
Jenson  to  Venice  and  set  himself  up  in  business  there  by 
1472.  After  turning  out  books  for  the  general  trade  for  three 
or  four  years,  he  settled  into  the  law-book  line,  before  re- 
moving to  Pinerola  near  Turin  in  1478  for  three  more  years 
in  that  town.  He  had  been  preceded  in  Italy  by  Andre 
Beaufort,  alias  Andreas  Belfortis,  who  appeared  at  Ferrara, 
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where  he  dated  an  edition  of  Martial  on  July  2, 147 1.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  sort  of  trade  rivalry  between 
Beaufort  and  Stephanus  Corallus  of  Lyons  who  worked 
at  Parma  from  1473  to  1479,  for  the  latter  supported  his 
claim  to  a  connection  with  the  Gascon  country  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  printed  an  edition  of  Statius  "quicker 
than  asparagus  is  cooked,  in  order  to  forestall  a  malicious 
competitor"  who  seems  to  have  been  Beaufort. 

Pierre  Maufer  of  Rouen  was  at  Padua  from  1474  to 
1479,  in  which  year  he  finished  a  book  at  Verona.  He 
spent  several  years  at  Venice,  shifting  from  one  partner  to 
another.  Then  he  went  to  Modena  for  1491-92,  and  is  last 
heard  of  in  August  1494  at  Cremona.  His  brief  stop  at 
Verona  might  conceivably  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  a  certain  Innocens  Ziletus,  on  whose 
account  Maufer's  only  imprint  from  this  town  was  pro- 
duced. Ziletus  had  dated  another  book  three  years  previ- 
ously from  a  village  four  miles  out  from  Verona,  Pogliano 
or  Pojano,  which  could  have  been  the  residence  of  the  anti- 
quary on  whose  account  the  book  was  issued. 

Jean  Fabri,  perhaps  Le  Fevre,  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Langres,  was  invited  to  come  to  Turin  in  1474  by  the  chief 
physician  of  Duke  Ludovico  of  Savoy,  Pantaleone  de 
Confienza,  in  order  to  print  a  breviary.  He  brought  as  his 
helper  another  Frenchman,  Johanninus  de  Petro.  Fabri 
went  from  there  to  Caselle,  but  returned  to  Turin  in  1477, 
and  again  in  1482,  after  a  visit  to  Saluzzo.  A  Frenchman 
named  Le  Bon  put  his  name  in  a  few  books  that  have  the 
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imprint  of  the  Sicncsc  paper-making  town  of  Colle,  in 

1478  and  1479. 

•  I 

THE  FRONTIERS   OF  TYPOGRAPHY 

1473-1486 

There  are  some  no  localities  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
printing  was  done  before  the  year  1501.  The  names  of 
more  than  350  individuals  who  were  concerned  directly 
with  the  business  of  typography  before  1480  have  been 
identified.  During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  the 
expansion  was  increasingly  rapid,  and  the  data  correspond- 
ingly uncertain.  Relatively  few  of  those  who  started  before 
1480,  less  than  ten  percent  at  the  most,  were  successful  in 
establishing  a  substantial  business  that  lasted  for  a  score 
of  years  or  produced  as  many  as  a  hundred  titles.  Fewer 
still  are  listed  among  the  pioneers  who  carried  the  new 
craft  beyond  the  Rhineland.  It  was  the  wage-earners  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  become  their  own  masters,  not  often 
successfully,  who  extended  the  frontiers.  They  made  their 
way  downstream  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  the  North 
Sea  shipping  ports,  or  to  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  and 
into  Poland.  From  Basle  they  went  to  Lyons,  whence  they 
followed  the  itinerant  peddlers  to  a  score  of  trading  centers 
and   the   crossroads   of  southwestern   France,    over   the 
Pyrenees  to  Barcelona  and  beyond,  until  they  met  fellow 
countrymen   who   had   reached   Lisbon   and   Seville   in 
merchant  vessels. 
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The  dates  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  printing  at 
the  various  places  are  suggestive.  Ordinarily  these  dates 
are  the  first  that  has  been  found  printed  in  a  book;  more 
often  than  not  there  are  undated  issues  that  almost  cer- 
tainly were  printed  earlier.  In  other  cases  the  earliest  date 
is  that  entered  by  a  purchaser,  so  that  it  must  be  qualified 
by  "not  after,"  with  nothing  to  show  how  long  before 
this  the  printer  may  have  started  work. 

Each  of  these  dates,  very  likely  all  of  them,  may  be 
changed  when  the  indices  complete  the  work  of  the  sur- 
viving German  incunabulists  on  the  Gesamtkatalog  dcr 
Wiegaidruckc,  begun  half  a  century  ago  and  now  not  half 
done.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  there  will  be  any  conse- 
quential rearrangement  in  the  order  in  which  the  names 
now  appear. 

Listing  only  the  better-known  places  along  the  various 
routes  followed  by  the  earliest  journeymen,  the  dates  that 
are  given  for  the  introduction  of  printing  are: 

Utrecht,  Alost,  and  Louvain  1473;  Lubcck  1474;  Brussels  1475; 

Delft  and  Gouda  1477;  Nicmcgen  and  Zwollc  1479;  Antwerp 

148 1 ;  Odensce  1482;  Haarlem,  Lcyden  and  Stockholm  1483. 
Buda-Pcsth  1473;  Tricnt,  Pilscn,  and  Cracow  1475;  Prag  1478; 

Vienna  1482. 
Lyons  1473;  Toulouse  and  Angers  1476;  Chablis  and  Vicnne  1478; 

Poitiers  1479;  Caen  1480. 
Valencia  1474;  Saragossa  1475;  Tortosa  and  Seville  1477;  Barcelona 

1478;  Salamanca  1480;  Burgos  1485;  Toledo  i486;  Lisbon  1489. 
London  (Westminster)  1476,  Oxford  1478. 
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COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 
I473-I5I5 

Commercial  printing,  which  is  where  money  is  some- 
times made,  seldom  has  much  to  say  for  itself.  Its  annals 
are  often  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive,  but  the  greater 
the  interest,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  of  their  being  opened 
to  public  examination.  It  is  only  the  news\yorthy  failure 
that  divides  attention  with  the  achievements!  of  those  who 
practice  the  craft  for  their  own  amusement  or  as  a  re- 
laxation. 

The  workaday  business  of  typography  entered  France 
in  1473  at  Lyons,  when  Barthelemi  Buyer  engaged 
Guillaume  Le  Roy  to  manage  a  printing  '  establishment 
which  the  publisher  had  equipped.  Five  years  later  there 
were  three  other  shops  at  work,  each  manned  by  a  pair 
of  German  workmen.  These  and  an  increasing  number 
of  their  successors  established  reputations  as  intelligent 
business  men  with  sound  judgment  in  selecting  works  that 
were  likely  to  find  purchasers  somewhere  along  the  trade 
routes  that  led  off  from  the  Rhone.  Beginning  with  a 
Lcgende  dorce  issued  by  Buyer  in  1476,  many  of  these 
printers  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  dieir  efforts  to 
turning  out  popular  works  in  the  vernacular,  usually 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  suited,  by  their  uncertain  artistic 
qualities,  for  the  trade  for  winch  they  were  designed. 
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It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  after  the 
trade  had  become  solidly  entrenched  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  Lyonese  firms  turned  their  attention  to  the  ordinary 
Latin  classics  which  had  been  the  regular  stand-bys  of  the 
trade.  An  abundance  of  trained  journeymen  together  with 
advantageous  wage  and  working  conditions,  as  well  as  a 
convenient  supply  of  paper,  made  it  possible  for  these 
publishing  houses  to  challenge  the  older  printing  centers 
for  the  intervening  markets.  Much  of  this  business,  for 
die  next  century  and  a  half,  was  handled  through  succursal 
establishments  at  Geneva  and  other  convenient  market 
centers.  The  books  printed  in  quantity  at  Lyons  were  dis- 
tributed with  the  imprints  of  these  agencies,  retaining  the 
firm  name  of  the  home  office,  to  the  demoralization  of 
bibliographers.  Tins  confusion  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded by  inattention  which  failed  to  distinguish  the 
name  of  Lyons,  Lugdunum,  from  that  of  its  distant  and 
unrelated  namesake,  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  alias  Leyden. 
Printing  spread  westward  along  the  roads  followed  by 
itinerant  traders  who  catered  to  the  towns  and  country 
residences  occupied  by  local  magnates,  a  few  of  whom  had 
presumably  learned  about  the  new  way  of  book-making 
during  their  visits  to  the  capital.  The  names  that  appear  in 
the  books  tell  almost  all  that  can  be  recovered  of  the  story 
and,  as  in  Italy,  much  remains  uncertain  when  one  tries  to 
assign  specific  shares  to  those  who  did  the  work  and  to  the 
others  who  watched  over  what  they  were  paying  for. 
Some  of  the  alien  craftsmen  may  have  arrived  by  sea  at 
the  shipping  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  Mediterra- 
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nean,  and  made  their  way  inland.  The  names  are  not 
always  dependable  as  evidence  of  racial  or  national  origins. 

At  Toulouse  Martin  Huss  of  Bottwar  finished  the  first 
recorded  book  in  June  1476.  He  neglected  to  date  his  other 
work  done  there  before  going  on  to  set  up  for  himself  at 
Lyons.  Johann  Parix  from  Heidelberg  followed  Huss  at 
Toulouse  in  1479,  but  went  away  for  a  time,  returning  in 
1489  to  work  under  some  arrangement  with  Eticnne 
Clcblat.  In  the  interim  Hcinrich  Mayr  established  himself 
in  1484  to  continue  in  business  until  1496. 

At  Angers,  Jean  de  la  Tour  and  Jean  Morel  were  in  the 
book  business  in  1476,  and  twenty  years  later  La  Tour  is 
found  ensconced  there  as  printer  to  die  local  university. 
Jean  Bouyer  started  at  Poitiers  in  1479,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  local  canon.  After  149 1  he  was  in  partnership  with 
Guillaume  Bouchet,  carrying  on  the  business  until  15 15. 

At  Bcsancon  Peter  Metlinger  of  Augsburg  in  1487 
brought  out  a  Regimen  Sanitatis,  following  this  with  a 
Statuta  Synodalia  and  a  Speculum  Humanac  Vitae,  which 
looks  as  if  he  was  sampling  the  local  market,  perhaps  on 
his  own  account.  He  moved  on  to  Dole  in  1490,  and  a  year 
later  to  Dijon,  apparently  cultivating  relations  with  the 
religious  orders. 

PROVINCIAL  PRINTING 

I474?-I539 

The  geographical  isolation  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
resulted  in  its  early  printing  taking  on  a  distinctive  charac- 
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ter  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  region,  but  not  on  that 
account  less  pleasing.  The  type  is  markedly  characteristic, 
with  all  the  gothic  features  in  their  extreme  form.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  many  of  the  printed  pages  have  a 
beauty,  often  approaching  grandeur,  greater  than  any- 
thing that  was  attained  in  the  northern  countries.  The 
woodcut  illustrations  conform  to  the  same  impulses, 
resulting  in  an  impressive  effectiveness  to  which  readers 
elsewhere  never  had  a  chance  to  become  accustomed.  The 
designers  and  engravers  took  possession  of  space  that 
would  have  been  begrudged  them  in  a  more  commer- 
cially minded  community. 

Spanish  printing  is  the  easiest,  and  the  least  satisfactory, 
to  survey.  The  proportion  of  printed  books  that  have 
disappeared  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  in  any  of  the  com- 
parable countries;  the  records  are  meager  and  were  widely 
scattered  even  before  the  latest  upheavals.  One  result  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  statistical  summaries  can  be  com- 
piled with  fewer  obvious  uncertainties  concerning  the 
extant  evidence.  These  seem  to  show  that  the  craftsmen 
who  worked  the  Iberian  terrain  and  the  book-buyers  who 
supported  them  were  not  unlike  their  fellows  elsewhere. 
When  Konrad  Haebler  consolidated  the  results  of  his 
detailed  bibliographical  researches  in  1 897  in  a  monograph 
on  The  Early  Printers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society,  he  listed  446  titles  that  he  dated  before 
1500.  Although  there  are  seventy-three  of  these  that  cannot 
be  assigned  to  a  specific  printer,  his  index  names   141 
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printers,  publishers,  or  promoters.  A  third  of  these  were 
actual  craftsmen.  As  elsewhere,  the  Germans  did  the  bulk 
of  the  mechanical  work,  but  even  more  than  in  other 
countries  the  investigator  is  repeatedly  left  wondering 
where  so  many  men  with  Spanish  names  who  declared 
that  they  were  the  printers  of  a  book  can  have  learned  their 
trade.  The  forty-seven  printers  who  practised  between 
1474  and  1500,  by  migrating  from  one  place  to  another 
and  by  uniting  with  and  separating  from  one  another, 
formed  sixty  distinct  printing  firms.  Of  these  thirty-four, 
and  forty-four  firms,  were  foreigners.  The  discrepancy  is 
emphasized  by  the  sixty-four  titles  that  are  credited  to 
natives,  compared  to  303  produced  by  alien  typographers. 

Printing  was  introduced  at  Valencia  in  1474  or  1475  by 
Lambert  Palmart  "alemanus,"  perhaps  a  Fleming.  He 
started  to  use  a  roman  type,  but  within  a  year  he  established 
a  connection  with  Alfonso  Fernandez  de  Cordova  and 
supplied  a  font  of  the  characteristic  gothic  letter  to  which 
the  public  was  accustomed.  They  printed  a  Bible  in 
Catalan  at  the  expense  of  Philip  Vizlandt,  a  merchant  from 
Upper  Germany.  Palmart  remained  at  Valencia,  perhaps 
working  more  regularly  than  the  surviving  titles  would 
suggest,  until  1490.  Like  most  of  his  fellow  craftsmen  on 
the  peninsula,  the  recorded  output  leaves  a  doubt  whether 
he  may  have  had  other  means  of  livelihood. 

Nicholas  Spindeler  from  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  who  suc- 
ceeded Palmart  at  Valencia,  pursued  a  more  typical  career. 
He  and  Pierre  Brun  printed  a  book  at  Tortosa  in  Aragon 
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in  1477.  The  following  summer  they  were  at  Barcelona, 
where  Spindeler  remained  until  1482,  working  for  the 
local  booksellers.  He  was  at  Tarragona  in  1484,  after  which 
he  is  lost  sight  of  until  he  turns  up  in  Palmart's  place  at 
Valencia  in  1490.  There  is  an  unlikely  possibility  that  he 
was  at  Lisbon  from  1496  to  1498.  From  1501  to  1506  he 
was  once  more  printing  at  Barcelona. 

Other  names  contribute  to  the  typographic  panorama. 
Heinrich  Botel  from  Saxony  was  at  Lerida  in  Catalonia 
in  1479,  announcing  himself  as  a  learned  cleric  but  seeking 
work  as  a  printer.  Leonhard  Hutz  worked  at  Salamanca 
with  Lupus  or  Wolff  Sanz,  then  joined  Peter  Hagenbach 
to  open  a  shop  at  Valencia.  He  returned  shortly  to  Sala- 
manca but  went  on  to  Saragossa  to  join  Georg  Coci 
(Koch?)  and  Wulf  Appentegger  in  continuing  the  business 
established  by  Paul  Hurus,  which  continued  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century  to  put  its  mark  on  many  of  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  Spanish  typography. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  at  Seville  on  December  25, 
1477,  when  they  signed  a  document  granting  special 
privileges  to  "Teodorico  Aleman  impresor  de  libros  de 
molde.',  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  but  Belgian 
bio-bibliographers  have  noted  that  Thierry  Martens,  after 
serving  an  apprenticeship  at  Venice  and  returning  to  open 
a  shop  in  his  home  town  of  Alost  in  1473,  disappears  a  year 
later  and  is  not  found  again  until  1487.  Then  he  began  a 
career  at  Alost  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  typo- 
graphical annals  of  Flanders. 
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There  was  printing  at  Seville  in  1477,  the  first  recorded 
publications  being  claimed  by  Antonio  Martinez,  AJonso 
del  Puerto,  and  Bartolomme  Segura.  The  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  AJonso  by  1482,  when  he  presented  to 
Queen  Isabella  a  Cronica  de  Espana,  with  a  statement  that 

We  seem  to  have  returned  again  to  the  Golden  Age,  replacing  us, 
by  the  multiplication  of  copies,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  as  far  as  human  understanding  can  attain. 
And  this  has  been  done  by  the  Germans,  who  are  very  expert  and 
constant  inventors  in  this  art  of  printing,  which  indeed  may  be 
called  Divine.  Of  which  Germans  is  one  Michael  Dechauer,  of  mar- 
velous talent  and  learning,  most  experienced  and  of  copious  mem- 
ory, at  whose  expense  and  that  of  Garcia  del  Castillo,  treasurer  of 
the  Hermandad,  the  present  Chronicle  has  been  printed  in  many 
copies  by  Alonso  del  Puerto. 

It  was  not  until.  1490  that  cuatro  companeros  alemanes 
made  Seville  an  active  printing  center.  These  were  Johann 
Pegnitzer  of  Nuremberg,  Paul  of  Cologne,  Magnus 
Herbst  (perhaps  Herbost)  from  Wiirttemberg,  and  Thomas 
Glockner.  The  next  year  Meinardus  Ungut  and  Stanislaus 
of  Poland  set  up  a  rival  establishment  winch  in  time  be- 
came the  most  important  in  Spain.  After  the  death  of 
Ungut  in  1502,  Stanislaus  took  Jacob  Cromberger  as  a 
partner.  It  was  a  good  choice,  bringing  energy  and  perhaps 
capital  into  the  firm.  By  1504  Jacob  had  the  business  in  his 
own  hands.  Its  reputation  was  such  in  1507  that  King 
Manuel  of  Portugal  commissioned  Cromberger  to  print 
a  compilation  of  the  Ordonangoes  do  Reino.  He  turned  the 
work  over  to  Valentin  Fernandez  de  Moravia,  who  had 
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some  connection  with  the  Lisbon  printing  shop  of  Nicholas 
de  Saxonia,  who  had  printed  Valentin's  translation  of 
Marco  Polo  as  well  as  his  account  of  discoveries  along  the 
African  coast.  Valentin's  principal  occupation  seems  to 
have  been  acting  as  the  Lisbon  broker  for  German  mer- 
cantile firms,  and  this  may  explain  why  the  King  was  not 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  laws  were  printed.  In 
1520  he  summoned  Cromberger  to  Lisbon  with  a  staff 
of  workmen  to  print  a  new  edition.  In  1539  a  third  edition 
was  ordered,  which  was  printed  at  Cromberger's  establish- 
ment in  Seville. 

Johann  Cromberger  took  charge  of  the  business  in  1527, 
although  Jacob's  name  continued  to  appear  occasionally 
in  the  imprints  until  1530.  The  firm  had  taken  an  interest 
in  transatlantic  events,  printing  the  letters  to  the  govern- 
ment received  from  Hernan  Cortes  while  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Johann's  estate  included  hold- 
ings in  a  Mexican  silver  mine  that  had  belonged  to  a 
company  of  German  merchants  who  were  in  business  at 
Lisbon  and  Seville.  The  Casa  de  Contratacion  at  Seville, 
through  which  everything  having  to  do  with  America  had 
to  pass,  called  upon  Cromberger  to  print  a  manuscript 
catechism  in  the  native  Mexican  language,  which  one  of 
the  missionaries  had  prepared.  The  printers,  perhaps  with 
thought  of  the  Inquisition,  decided  that  the  chances  of 
errors  in  proofreading  might  jeopardize  the  converts' 
hopes  of  salvation,  and  that  the  work  must  be  done  where 
the  author  could  assume  responsibility.  One  of  the  work- 
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men,  presumably  a  foreman  known  as  Juan  Pablos,  an 
Italian  from  Brescia,  was  delegated  to  go  to  Mexico  with 
a  Negro  helper  and  the  equipment  for  a  branch  establish- 
ment. There  he  finished  the  Nahuatl  catechism  in  the 
autumn  of  1539.  After  printing  an  account  of  an  earthquake 
in  Guatemala,  he  busied  himself  with  a  series  of  tracts  pre- 
pared by  the  Archbishop  Zumarraga  until  the  supply  of 
paper  ran  out  four  years  later. 

Another  printer  who  took  advantage  of  a  business  open- 
ing which  the  newly  discovered  world  offered  was  Johann 
Roscnbach  from  Heidelberg.  He  is  first  heard  of  at  Valencia 
in  1492,  where  he  printed  a  Bayonne  Breviary.  In  October 
of  the  same  year  he  was  at  Barcelona,  finishing  a  pocket 
Bible.  The  next  title  credited  to  him  is  the  first  printing  in 
the  Spanish  text  of  the  famous  letter  in  which  Columbus 
reported  to  his  sovereigns  the  successful  completion  of  the 
first  transatlantic  voyage.  This  original  text  of  the  letter 
as  written  by  the  discoverer  survives  in  a  single  mutilated 
copy  preserved  in  the  Lenox  Collection  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Roscnbach  seems  to  have  maintained  a  printing  establish- 
ment at  Barcelona  until  1530,  with  intervals  when  he  or 
members  of  his  staff  were  occupied  elsewhere.  A  missal 
and  a  hymn  book  dated  1498  and  1499  have  his  name  with 
a  Tarragona  imprint,  and  in  1500  a  Brcviarwn  Elucnse  is 
dated  from  Perpignan.  He  may  have  been  at  Perpignan 
again  in  1502,  and  with  less  probability  in  15 10.  Between 
1 5 18   and    1524  he  produced  a  succession  of  religious 
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manuals  for  the  monastery  at  Montserrat.  This  religious 
house,  twenty  years  before  this,  had  engaged  another 
printer  from  Barcelona,  Johann  Luschncr,  to  work  at  the 
monastery.  Luschner  went  to  the  monastery  for  a  week  in 
December  1498,  at  the  end  of  which  he  signed  a  contract 
calling  for  a  substantial  salary  for  himself  and  six  workmen. 
His  helpers  included  Ulrich  Belch  from  Ulm  but  more 
recently  from  Saragossa,  Heinrich  Schirl,  Thomas  who 
made  the  ink,  and  three  Johns,  one  of  these  a  lad  from 
Switzerland.  The  work  kept  them  there  until  the  middle 
of  November  1500.  During  this  time  they  produced 
thirteen  different  books,  some  of  which  ran  to  eight 
hundred  or  one  thousand  copies.  They  also  pulled  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  special  broadside  Indul- 
gences which  the  monastery  was  authorized  to  issue. 
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Last  pace  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1492  by  Johann  Rosenbacb.  From 
the  onlv  known  copy  in  the  l.brary  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W   Rosenbacb.  S.ze. 
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Golden  Sun  in  Paris,  tirst  used  in  149+ 
when  Berthold  Rembolt  joined  Ulrich 
Gering.  The  ligures  may  be  portraits  or 
the  two  partners.  Reduced. 
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1470-1491 


A  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
1470-1473 


Paris  welcomed  the  first  printing  establishment  to  be  set 
up  in  France  in  1470.  It  was  the  first  university  press,  and  a 
model  for  its  unnumbered  followers  in  that  it  was  in- 
stalled with  private  funds,  and  functioned  actively  for 
three  years.  Then  its  patron  went  away  and  its  sponsor 
became  engrossed  with  more  serious  matters.  The  work- 
men moved  into  hired  quarters,  and  the  work  from  outside, 
which  might  have  sufficed  to  support  one  shop,  was  di- 
vided among  three,  with  the  inevitable  results.  Experience 
gradually  taught  the  usual  lessons;  the  Parisians  in  time 
got  what  they  wanted  to  buy;  and  French  printing  eventu- 
ally became  the  best  anywhere. 

Johann  Heinlin,  alias  Stein  (la  Lapide,  Lapidanus,  or 
La  Pierre)  and  Guillaume  Fichet  were  professors  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  who  were  in  line  to  become 
respectively  Prior  and  Librarian  in  1470.  They  joined 
forces  to  signalize  their  year  of  appointment  by  establishing 
a  press  at  the  university.  Fichet's  particular  patron,  Cardinal 
Jehan  Rolin,  Bishop  of  Autun,  promised  the  necessary 
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financial  support,  and  Heinlin  made  the  arrangements.  A 
native  of  Baden,  he  had  graduated  at  Leipzig  and,  after 
getting  his  first  appointment  at  Paris,  had  gone  to  Basle  to 
secure  his  Master's  degree,  after  which  his  academic  pro- 
motion was  rapid.  While  he  was  at  Basle,  one  of  his  fellow 
students  was  Michael  Freiburger  from  Colmar  in  Alsace. 
The  latter  was  now  invited  to  come  to  Paris  with  the 
necessary  assistants  to  inaugurate  the  proposed  undertaking. 
He  brought  with  him  Ulrich  Gering  of  Constanz  in  Baden, 
who  is  suspected  of  having  been  the  experienced  craftsman 
in  the  outfit,  and  Martin  Crantz.  At  the  start,  or  later,  it  is 
thought  that  they  added  to  the  staff  Pieter  Keysere  of 
Ghent  and  Johann  Stoll.  Besides  these  presumably  ex- 
perienced journeymen,  there  would  have  been  need  of 
local  help,  and  it  is  believed  that  two  men  called  Gaspar 
and  Russangis,  as  well  as  Louis  Symonel,  Richard  Blandin, 
and  Jean  Simon  may  have  worked  there  long  enough  to 
pick  up  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  craft  to  carry  on  a 
business  by  themselves.  The  press  in  the  Sorbonne  turned 
out  work  enough  to  have  kept  a  staff  of  this  size  reasonably 
busy  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  operating  in  a  subsi- 
dized -establishment. 

The  type  that  was  cut  for  the  Sorbonne  press  is  a  round, 
well-designed  roman,  unlike  anything  that  the  printers 
could  have  brought  from  the  Rhine  or  have  found  in 
French  manuscripts.  It  was  copied  from  the  type  that 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  adopted  when  they  moved  to 
Rome  two  or  three  years  before  this,  showing  that  the 
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professors  at  Paris  kept  themselves  informed  of  what  was 
happening  at  the  fountainhead  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Heinlin  as  Prior  assumed  the  responsibility  of  suggesting 
what  should  be  printed  and  of  seeing  that  the  publications 
were  properly  edited,  while  the  Librarian  took  upon  him- 
self the  direction  of  the  workmen. 

The  works  edited  for  the  press  by  tL^  Prior  were  those 
that  he  wished  the  students  in  his  classes  to  use.  The  first 
one  came  out  in  the  summer  of  1470,  containing  the 
Epistles  of  Gasparinus  Barzizius  of  Bergamo,  which  were 
recommended  to  the  students  as  models  of  Latinity.  This 
was  followed  later  in  the  year  by  the  same  author's 
Orthographia.  The  first  book  has  as  a  preface  a  letter 
addressed  by  Fichet  to  Heinlin,  telling  the  Prior,  and  any 
other  readers,  how  much  the  press  and  this  particular 
publication  were  indebted  to  him.  This  intimate  personal 
touch  was  carried  a  step  further  with  the  second  publica- 
tion. At  least  one  of  the  copies  had  inserted  in  it  a  printed 
leaf  containing  a  letter  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was 
to  be  presented  as  a  New  Year's  gift.  In  this  letter,  addressed 
by  Fichet  to  Robert  Gaguin  and  dated  on  the  eve  of 
January  1,  1471,  occurs  the  all-important  statement,  that 
has  not  been  found  in  print  made  at  any  earlier  date,  and 
which  was  then  made  on  the  authority  of  the  three  printers 
from  the  upper  Rhine,  that  it  was  John,  known  as  of  the 
Good  Mountain,  Gutenberg,  who  first  made  out  the 
whole  way  to  print  without  stylus  or  quill  but  with  metal 
letters: 
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Fcrunt  cnim  illic,  haut  procul  a  civitate  Maguncia,  Ioannem 
quemdam  fuissc  cui  cognomen  Bonemontano  qui  primus  omnium 
impressoriam  artem  excogitaverit  qua,  non  calamo  (ut  prisci  quidem 
illi)  neque  penna  (ut  nos  fingimus),  sed  aereis  litteris  libri  finguntur, 
et  quidem  expedite  polite  et  pulchre. 

The  Prior  and  the  Librarian  had  worries  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Sorbonne,  for  Cardinal  Bessarion  at  Rome 
had  enlisted  them  in  an  aggressive  pacifist  campaign  to 
persuade  all  the  Christian  powers  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences in  order  to  present  a  united  front  against  the  Turks, 
whose  mounting  strength  had  become  more  and  more 
threatening.  There  was  particularly  urgent  need  of  bringing 
the  danger  to  the  attention  of  the  French  Court,  which  was 
preparing  for  war  with  the  youthful  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy.  Both  sides  had  gathered  their  forces  and  were 
watching  for  causes  of  offense.  This  situation  doubtless 
explains  why  the  next  two  publications  from  the  Sorbonne 
were  the  Roman  histories  of  Sallust  and  of  Florus,  which 
portray  the  disastrous  results  of  civil  conflicts.  In  each  of 
these  the  introductory  text  contains  veiled  allusions  to  the 
situation  in  France. 

•  Bessarion  had  been  completely  absorbed  for  some  time 
in  the  vital  need  for  a  united,  peaceful  Europe,  and  he  had 
composed  addresses  to  all  of  the  Italian  autocrats  in 
furtherance  of  his  appeals.  Finding  that  his  friends  in  Paris 
were  ready  to  help,  he  sent  them  the  manuscript  copy  of 
these  addresses,  offering  to  pay  the  cost  of  printing  in  order 
to  distribute  them  more  widely.  The  printers  had  returned 
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to  academic  interests  after  finishing  the  Roman  histories, 
and  Fichet's  lectures  on  Rhetoric  were  ready  to  go  on  the 
press  before  the  end  of  1470.  This  book  was  laid  aside  so 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  with  the  work  for  Bessarion. 
Before  this  was  completed,  however,  in  April,  Louis  XI 
and  Charles  of  Burgundy  patched  up  a  temporary  truce. 
The  uncertainty  incidental  to  these  negotiations  may  partly 
explain  why  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  all  of  the 
copies  of  the  Cardinal's  book,  at  least  fifty  in  number,  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  destined  recipients.  This  may  also  be 
part  of  the  reason  why  Fichet  refused  to  accept  the  money 
sent  him  to  pay  for  the  work.  Fichet  enjoyed  an  indepen- 
dent income  from  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  he  had 
taken  entire  charge  of  the  press  after  Heinlin  became  pre- 
occupied with  other  duties. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  Addresses  was  to  be 
sent  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in  influential  positions, 
from  crowned  heads  to  independent  civic  dignitaries  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  religious  orders.  Each  copy  was  to  contain 
a  separately  printed  or  manuscript  personal  letter  to  the 
recipient,  urging  compliance  with  the  appeal.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  letters  had  been  easy  to  promise,  but  not  so 
easy  to  find  time  for.  The  completeness  with  which  the 
cause  preoccupied  the  Cardinal  may  be  reflected  in  the 
difficulty  that  others  had  in  keeping  it  in  mind.  As  soon 
as  the  author  in  Rome  had  the  manuscript  in  shape  for 
printing,  he  entrusted  it  to  an  abbot  who  was  leaving 
for  Paris  on  December  14,  1470.  It  was  delivered  to  Fichet 
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six  weeks  later.  The  first  copy  was  handed  to  Cardinal 
Rolin  in  Paris  on  April  23;  on  August  31,  Bessarion  in 
Rome  learned  in  conversation  with  a  French  diplomatic 
messenger  that  the  book  was  finished  and  that  many 
persons  had  spoken  of  having  received  copies. 

Fichet  meanwhile  had  been  giving  some  of  his  own 
leisure  time  to  the  distribution  of  copies  of  his  own 
Rhetoric,  which  was  put  on  the  press  as  soon  as  the  Bes- 
sarion was  out  of  the  way.  This  volume  contained  his 
lectures  to  students,  and  his  anxiety  to  have  them  printed 
under  his  own  eye  was  due,  as  he  explained,  to  his  dis- 
covery that  copies  of  the  lectures  were  in  circulation  which 
had  been  written  out  from  notes  taken  down  by  hearers 
who  had  not  understood  correctly  what  he  said.  They 
contained  misstatements  that  were  far  from  anything  that 
the  lecturer  had  intended  to  say.  This  prefatory  explanation 
of  the  need  for  an  authoritative  printed  issue  gains  point 
from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  pages  were  canceled  and 
reprinted,  and  that  when  Fichet  prepared  copies  to  be 
presented  to  his  friends  he  corrected  with  a  pen  other 
mistakes  made  by  the  printers.  The  distribution  was 
spread  over  a  considerable  period,  and  the  longer  the 
interval  before  the  copy  was  sent,  the  more  numerous  the 
corrections  that  were  noticed.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  craftsmen  that  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  interval  of  at  least  four  months  after  they  dated  the 
Rhetoric  as  finished,  before  they  had  a  chance  to  put  it  on 
the  press. 
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Three  Ciceros  (de  Oratore,  the  Tusculan  Orations,  and  the 
Officio)  as  well  as  Augustinus  Dathus'  Eloqttentiae  praecepta, 
Lorenzo  Valla's  Elegantiae  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  came  out  in  rapid  succession.  These 
were  all  books  that  students  might  have  been  expected 
to  possess.  By  this  time  Heinlin  was  otherwise  occupied, 
and  Fichet  had  gone  to  the  Court  at  Tours,  ostensibly  on 
official  business  although  he  made  use  of  the  occasion  to 
arrange  that  Cardinal  Bessarion  should  be  accepted  as  a 
papal  legate.  Bessarion  hastened  north  with  matters  to 
arrange  on  behalf  of  the  Vatican,  but  with  his  mind 
occupied  with  his  pacifist  designs.  The  church  matters 
were  settled  quickly  at  his  audience  with  the  King,  but 
when  the  Cardinal  turned  to  the  real  object  of  his  personal 
mission,  he  received  his  conge.  It  was  a  fatal  disappoint- 
ment. He  left  at  once  for  Rome,  accompanied  by  Fichet, 
who  cared  for  him  as  far  as  Ravenna,  where  the  persistent 
old  prelate  died  for  the  cause  that  he  had  championed  so 
faithfully.  Fichet  reported  at  the  Vatican,  where  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  permanent  appointment. 

LOOKING   FOR  BUSINESS 
I473-I4S7 

The  printers  who  occupied  quarters  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Sorbonne  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity or  its  treasury.  Influential  officials  looked  after  them, 
but  when  these  lost  interest  the  position  became  less  secure. 
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Plenty  of  work  had  been  laid  out  for  them  to  do,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  go  to  in  case  of  need.  The  situation  called 
for  attention. 

The  Speculum  Vitae  Humanae  of  the  Bishop  of  Zamora 
was  next  on  the  program,  and  when  this  was  ready,  a  letter 
to  the  King  was  added  in  the  names  of  the  printers  but  in 
terms  that  do  not  sound  as  if  composed  by  them,  telling 
of  what  they  had  tried  to  do  for  the  city  and  the  realm. 
Another  copy  was  given  a  letter  to  the  provost  of  the  city, 
which  may  have  been  animated  by  a  thought  that  they 
might  wish  to  remove  within  its  limits.  A  third  expressed 
their  gratitude  to  the  Grand  Chamberlain  Jean  de  Bourbon, 
who  had  honored  their  humble  shop  with  a  visit  at  which 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  be  even  busier,  and, 
as  their  use  of  the  words  "benevolentiae,  beneficentiae" 
hints,  left  them  something  to  remember  him  by. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1472-3  the  three  printers  were 
installed  in  a  shop  of  their  own,  just  outside  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  with  a  sign  of  the  Golden  Sun.  They  had  worked 
within  its  gates  something  less  than  three  years,  and  had 
produced  twenty-two  separate  books,  besides  the  con- 
siderable number  of  separate  leaves.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  they  averaged  about  one  completed  leaf  a  day,  but 
what  allowance  is  made  for  saints'  days  does  not  appear. 
For  half  the  time  all  of  the  books  are  small  quartos,  and  it 
is  not  stated  whether  they  had  a  press  that  would  hold  two 
pages  of  this  size  at  a  time,  or  had  to  impress  each  page 
separately.  They  may  have  begun  with  a  one-page  press, 
and  secured  a  larger  one  at  the  time  when  they  brought  out 
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their  first  small  folio  book.  This  was  about  the  time  that 
there  were  signs  of  other  changes,  and  when  the  original 
sponsors  were  busied  with  more  important  concerns. 

The  first  book  from  their  new  location  was  a  handbook 
for  curates,  Manipuhts  curatorwn,  dated  May  21,  1473.  It 
was  printed  with  a  new  type,  a  romanized  gothic  more  in 
the  style  of  the  lettering  to  which  most  Frenchmen  were 
accustomed,  although  modified  by  the  Italianate  in- 
fluences to  which  the  printers  had  been  subjected  within 
the  Sorbonne.  This  was  followed  by  other  works  that 
might  have  found  purchasers  among  the  ecclesiastics  who 
visited  the  Sorbonne,  including  a  Latin  Bible  and  a 
Golden  Legend,  of  which  a  second  printing  was  called  for. 
The  business  did  not  expand,  and  after  1477  Michael  and 
Martin  dropped  out,  leaving  Ulrich  in  possession.  With 
only  one  partner  to  support,  the  business  may  have  done 
better,  for  Gering  remained  at  this  address  until  the  end  of 
the  century;  in  1480  with  a  French  partner,  and  after  1494 
with  Berchtold  Rembolt  of  Strassburo;. 

Another  edition  of  the  Manipuhts  curatorum,  in  a  dif- 
ferent type,  is  dated  March  22,  1473-4,  Pcr  Vencrahilem 
virum  Pctrum  Cesaris  in  artibus  Magistrum,  ac  hunts  artis 
industriosum  opificem.  There  is  also  an  undated  issue  of  the 
Speculum  Vitae  Humanac  in  the  same  type  showing  less 
signs  of  use  than  in  the  Manipuhts,  and  therefore  presuma- 
bly earlier,  in  which  Cesar's  name  is  coupled  with  an 
associate,  simul  atque  iohannes  Stol  quibus  ars  quod  habct 
omne  rctulit  cis. 

Cesar,  whose  name  may  have  been  Wagner,  as  well  as 
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Stol,  have  been  identified  as  two  journeyman  printers  who 
were  employed  at  the  Sorbonne  press.  Their  shop  was  not 
far  from  that  of  the  three  printers  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden 
Sun,  and  they  issued  several  of  the  same  books  as  the  other 
shop.  It  is  quite  possible  that  each  of  the  rivals  did  as  well 
with  these  books,  for  which  there  was  a  steady  demand, 
as  they  did  with  those  which  had  the  field  to  themselves 
because  there  were  fewer  buyers.  Stol  may  have  been 
looking  for  something  else  to  do,  because  his  name 
appears  irregularly  in  the  imprints,  and  disappears  by 
1477.  After  1478,  Cesar's  reappears  only  once,  in  recorded 
titles,  in  1484.  He  was  still  living  at  Paris  in  1487,  and  the 
probability  is  that  he  found  printing  unprofitable  and 
turned  to  bookselling. 

A  third  printing  shop  was  opened  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood within  a  short  time,  even  less  ostentatiously.  It  did 
not  date  a  book  until  1475,  but  several  of  its  issues  are 
almost  certainly  earlier  than  this.  It  made  a  regular  practice 
of  reprinting  the  publications  of  the  other  two  presses, 
but  brought  out  a  few  interesting  titles  of  its  own.  One 
of  the  earliest  is  a  Latin  grammar  which  contains  a  con- 
jugation of  aimer,  which  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
French  language  in  type.  There  is  incidental  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  works  of  this  character  circulated  in 
the  fact  that  the  only  recorded  copy  of  this  grammar  by  a 
professor  at  the  university  of  Navarre  is  preserved  at 
Oxford. 

Tins  press  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  coopera- 
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tive  venture  undertaken  by  French  workmen  who  are 
suspected  of  having  learned  what  they  kricw  of  the 
business  by  starting  as  unskilled  helpers  in  the  Sorbonnc. 
At  the  end  of  the  grammar,  Gaspar  and  Russangis  con- 
gratulate themselves  with  Gallic  enthusiasm: 

Arte  nova  pressos  si  cernis  mente  libcllos 
Ingenium  totiens  exupcrabit  opus. 
Nullus  adhtic  potuit  hujus  contingerc  summum; 
Ars  modo  plura  ncquit;  ars  dedit  omne  suuijii. 
Ne  vim  faciat,  nullo  dclcbitur  evo 
Quo  nitct  incausto  littcra  pulchra  nimis. 
Vivant  autorcs  operis  feliciter  isti  ! 

Gaspar,  Russangis,  Tardive  vive  magis. 

Another  group  of  Frenchmen  was  in  charge  by  the  end 
of  1476,  when  they  announced  that  their  press  was  at 
the  sign  of  the  Green  Bellows  — ad  intersigmtmifoHs  viridis — 
and  gave  their  names  as  Louis  Symonel  from  Bourges, 
Richard  Blandin  of  Evreux,  Jean  Symon,  and  others;  et 
multis  aliis  in  eodem  laborantibus.  Before  long  Blandin  with- 
drew to  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own  near  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  others  broke  up  about  1484. 

PICTURES   FOR  PARISIANS 

I476?-I520 

During  the  fourteenth  century  the  members  of  the 
Valois  family  made  it  fashionable  to  possess  beautiful 
books.  The  Due  de  Bcrri  maintained  his  own  staff  of 
bookmakers,    scribes,    illuminators,   decorators,   and  the 
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finest  miniature  artists  to  be  found.  These  provided  him 
with  manuscript  volumes  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  for 
use  as  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends.  Others,  as  they  were 
able,  emulated  this  example.  As  these  painted  books  be- 
came more  numerous,  the  execution  became  less  careful. 
By  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fashion 
had  spread  widely.  The  Paris  booksellers  devoted  most  of 
their  attention  to  supplying  the  tourist  trade  with  speci- 
mens of  the  illuminated  manuscript  books.  The  demand 
concentrated  on  the  manual  of  private  devotion  most  in 
use  by  the  devout  worshippers,  the  Book  of  Hours  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  principal  shops  that  were  frequented  by  visitors  to 
Paris  maintained  staffs  of  scribes  and  artists  to  keep  a  supply 
of  copies  of  these  Horac  B.  V.  M.  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all 
purses.  A  purchaser  from  the  provinces  or  from  across  the 
Channel  could  have  his  saint's  name  or  that  of  his  lady 
love  or  of  the  parish  church  at  home  inserted  while  he 
waited.  If  there  was  no  hurry,  he  could  have  his  coat  of 
arms  added  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page.  If  he  wanted  to 
pay  for  it,  a  full-page  miniature  would  be  painted  to 
replace  one  of  those  in  the  volume  selected,  with  a  portrait 
as  the  principal  worshipper  in  the  picture.  As  the  demand 
for  these  charming  volumes  increased,  artists  and  cal- 
ligraphers  flocked  to  the  center  of  the  trade  until  they 
dominated  the  book  business  of  Paris,  constituting  one  of 
its  most  numerous  crafts.  In  process  of  time  they  glutted 
the  market.  Discriminating  bookish  folk  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  the  Horae,  and  the  other  painted  books  de- 
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clined  in  favor  within  the  more  particular  circles.  Before 
the  century  ended  the  vogue  had  passed  at  Paris,  to  be 
kept  alive  by  the  merchant  princes  of  Italy,  London,  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

A  taste  for  fine  books,  to  be  treasured  as  objects  of  art 
regardless  of  any  interest  they  might  have  as  reading 
matter,  had  been  established  among  the  members  of  the 
more  exclusive  Parisian  circles.  The  fondness  for  such 
books,  nurtured  by  a  carefully  cultivated  discrimination, 
persisted  regardless  of  fashions  or  vogues.  More  exacting 
standards  were  developed  with  each  change  of  style,  de- 
manding perfection  in  execution  of  every  detail,  from  the 
tone  of  the  paper  to  the  least  touch  of  a  tool  on  the  binding. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  French  collectors  realized  that 
they  could  not  get  what  they  wanted  unless  they  made  it 
worth  the  craftsman's  while  to  do  the  best  he  knew  how 
to  do. 

From  about  1460,  Pasquier  Bonhomme  was  the  book- 
seller in  the  City  of  Paris,  across  the  Seine  from  the  Sor- 
bonne,  to  whom  its  professors  were  apt  to  go  when  they 
could  not  find  a  book  they  wanted  to  buy.  Catering  like- 
wise to  the  exclusive  trade,  Pasquier  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  what  printing  was  going  to  mean  to  the  business 
of  bookmaking.  While  the  craftsmen  who  had  been 
thrown  on  their  own  resources  were  clustered  about  the 
entrance  to  the  university,  where  they  were  spoiling  each 
other's  chances,  Bonhomme  found  a  place  in  his  establish- 
ment for  compositors  and  pressmen  whom  he  set  to  work 
on  a  vernacular  French  history,  Les  Croniques  de  Saint 
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Denis.  It  filled  three  folio  volumes  of  295,  331,  and  314 
leaves,  or  nearly  1900  pages.  The  date  at  the  end  is  January 
16,  1476-7  and  the  amount  of  time  that  the  work  would 
have  required  depends  upon  the  equipment  and  the  number 
of  typographers  employed.  The  speculation  is  of  some 
interest,  because  this  is  Bonhomme's  only  monumental 
adventure  in  the  new  art.  The  number  of  copies  was  un- 
doubtedly small,  and  these  few  could  unquestionably  have 
been  written  by  hand  by  practised  calligraphers  more 
quickly  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of  equally  satisfactory 
printing.  No  attempt  was  made  by  the  printers  to  decorate 
or  illustrate  these  volumes.  Spaces  were  left  wherever 
ornamentation  was  called  for,  and  these  were  filled  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  staff.  The  experiment  was  well 
worth  trying,  at  a  time  when  all  the  conditions  were  novel 
and  problematical,  but  it  cannot  have  been  successful  as  a 
practical  method  for  producing  books  that  were  to  be 
furnished  with  colored  illustrations. 

The  type  of  Bonhomme's  Crotiiques  was  used  to  print 
a  small  quarto  collection  of  legal  treatises  dated  1475,  when 
the  larger  work  must  have  been  under  way.  These  were 
reprinted  two  years  later,  and  an  occasional  small  volume 
followed,  one  of  them  a  tiny  octavo  breviary  that  was  the 
first  French  liturgical  work  to  be  printed.  In  1484  Jean 
Bonhomme  took  over  the  business,  and  forthwith  returned 
to  the  idea  of  using  printing  for  the  luxury  trade.  He  had 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  were  taking 
place.  There  was  more  wealth  but  it  was  more  widely 
distributed,  with  fewer  very  great  fortunes.  Instead  of 
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offering  to  a  select  group  of  clients  three  monumental 
volumes  with  gorgeously  painted  pictures,  Jean  Bonhomme 
put  out  a  single  handy  folio  volume  of  Vlstoire  de  la 
Destruction  de  Troye  la  Grant,  dated  12  Mai  1484. 

This  Troy  Book  is  fully  illustrated  with  attractive  pic- 
tures occupying  half  a  page,  printed  from  engraved  blocks 
with  the  text.  The  publisher  picked  his  artist  and  engraver 
skilfully,  and  the  pictures  tell  their  story  as  directly  as 
anything  that  had  come  from  the  Rhine  Valley,  with  a 
realism  equal  to  that  of  any  one  in  the  Low  Coun tries,  and 
a  purity  of  line  that  might  have  been  learned  in  northern 
Italy.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  guess  the  antecedents  of  the 
illustrators,  for  Paris  had  welcomed  all  comers  for  much 
more  than  half  a  century,  offering  work  to  anybody  who 
could  contribute  to  the  making  of  attractive  books.  They 
had  amalgamated  all  the  styles  from  every  direction. 
During  the  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  book- 
makers were  employed  increasingly  in  providing  woodcut 
illustrations,  and  their  output  gave  great  distinction  to  the 
French  printing  of  that  period.  The  volumes  that  they 
made  were  appreciated,  and  although  they  may  not  have 
been  read,  they  were  looked  at,  with  the  result  that  rela- 
tively few  of  them  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  patrons  of  the  bookshops  gave  up  the  love  of  color 
reluctantly,  and  it  was  easy  to  satisfy  them.  Many  of  the 
black  and  white  illustrations  were  heightened  with  flecks 
of  gold  or  red  or  blue  or  green,  that  do  not  detract  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  lines.  Other  purchasers  with  less 
restraint  demanded  more,  and  one  successful  publisher  who 
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was  himself  a  miniaturist,  Antoine  Verard,  made  a  repu- 
tation and  a  fortune  as  purveyor  to  royalty  at  London  as 
well  as  Paris,  by  covering  the  woodcut  outlines  with  all 
the  colors  on  his  palette.  It  may  have  been  because  someone 
said  that  he  was  merely  following  another  artist's  design 
that  he  occasionally  painted  out  the  copy  and  put  over  it  a 
different  background  and  design,  to  add  a  unique  feature 
to  the  volume. 

The  handsomely  illustrated  volumes  appealed  to  the 
upper  classes  and  to  the  wealthy  travelers  who  came  to 
Paris.  They  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  tourist  trade, 
which  had  learned  not  to  buy  the  painted  Horae  and  wanted 
something  to  take  their  place.  The  manuscript  books  had 
never  penetrated  far  among  the  moderately  well-to-do 
worshippers  either  in  the  capital  or  in  the  provincial  de- 
partments. As  the  century  waned,  an  added  pressure  made 
itself  felt,  from  a  distinct  upsurge  of  spiritual  feeling 
throughout  all  classes  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  con- 
servative ecclesiastical  authorities  attempted  to  restrain 
this  movement,  with  disastrous  results  in  the  next  century. 
In  France  the  immediate  results  were  less  severe,  partly 
because  the  bookmakers  realized  what  was  wanted  and 
turned  it  to  their  own  account.  The  manuscript  Horae  with 
their  delightful  borders  drawn  from  roadside  flowers  and 
beasties,  and  less  sympathetically  executed  miniature  paint- 
ings, were  replaced  on  the  book-stalls  by  cheaper  printed 
copies  of  the  same  devotional  manual. 

These  printed  Hours  of  the  Virgin  have  engraved  borders 
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of  an  entirely  different  style  from  the  manuscripts,  and  full- 
page  cuts  that  depend  upon  the  artists'  use  of  line  and  light 
and  shade.  They  have  never  been  surpassed  for  charm  or 
suitability.  There  has  been  no  more  surprising  episode  in 
bookish  annals  than  this  reversal  in  the  popular  demand  for 
the  same  book,  from  the  manuscript  to  the  cheaper  and 
better  printed  form.  Two  or  three  publishers  had  made  a 
tentative  trial  of  the  market  in  the  i48o's,  with  crude  wood- 
cut illustrations  and  with  no  very  promising  results.  Then, 
early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  Jean  du  Pre,  Philippe 
Pigouchet,  and  Thielman  Kerver  entered  into  a  rivalry  that 
resulted  in  a  succession  of  pictorial  borders  and  portrayals 
of  biblical  scenes  that  satisfied  the  artistic  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  entire  populace.  For  thirty  years 
these  printed  Horae  came  out  in  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  editions  adapted  to  the  liturgical  requirements  of  every 
corner  of  France  and  the  needs  of  every  visitor  to  its  capital. 
The  list  of  known  issues  cannot  be  complete,  but  it 
records  them  as  coming  from  the  presses  on  an  average  of 
about  one  each  month  from  1490  until  after  1520. 


caxton's  private  press 


1472-1491 

The  military  operations  involving  France  and  Burgundy 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  printing  shop  within  the 
Sorbonne.  Another  result  of  that  conflict  was  that  printing 
was  taken  to  England  earlier  than  it  might  have  been  other- 
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wise.  Duke  Charles  the  Bold  proved  that  his  nickname  had 
been  well  chosen;  the  Duchess  Margaret  became  his 
widow  and  reorganized  her  household;  William  Caxton 
engaged  a  printer  and  went  with  him  to  London. 

Caxton  may  have  been  a  poor  country  lad,  but  he  is 
more  likely  to  have  belonged  to  a  well-connected  Kentish 
family  which  was  able  to  place  him  with  a  leading  London 
wool  merchant.  The  young  man  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account  at  Bruges,  prospered,  and  retired.  There 
had  been  unimportant  interruptions  in  his  commercial 
career,  occasioned  by  minor  diplomatic  missions  which 
culminated  in  his  selection  for  the  most  important  English 
co  mmercial-political  post  on  the  Continent,  that  of 
Governor  of  the  English  Nation,  otherwise  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  resident  at  Bruges.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  in  this  office,  he  was  asked  to  join  the  retinue 
of  the  English  Princess  Margaret,  who  had  become  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  to  look  after  her  business  affairs.  With 
leisure  on  his  hands,  as  he  apologetically  explained,  "having 
no  great  charge  of  occupation,  to  eschew  sloth  and  idleness 
which  is  mother  and  nourisher  of  vices  and  to  put  myself 
into  virtuous  occupation  and  business,''  Caxton  started  to 
make  a  translation  into  English  from  a  current  French 
romance,  the  Recueil  of  the  Histories  of  Troye.  When  the 
vouthful  attendants  who  had  come  from  England  with  the 
Duchess  learned  of  this  version  in  their  own  language  of 
the  popular  novel  of  the  day,  they  asked  the  translator  to 
give  them  each  a  copy. 
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Caxton,  for  reasons  that  can  only  be  surmised,  took  a 
prolonged  holiday  in  147 1  and  1472,  settling  at  Cologne 
for  over  a  year,  with  the  translation  for  occupation.  An- 
other thing  he  did  there  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  many  printing  shops  of  this  university  town, 
whose  proprietor  was  perhaps  rewarded  for  his  courtesy  to 
the  visitor  with  a  commission  to  print  an  edition  of  a  book 
by  an  English  writer,  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus  de  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rcrum.  When  Caxton  returned  to  Bruges  late  in 
1472,  he  arranged  with  the  principal  purveyor  of  manu- 
script books  to  the  court,  Colard  Mansion,  to  secure  type 
and  typographers  from  the  nearest  town  where  this  work 
was  done,  Louvain,  in  order  to  set  up  a  press  at  which  the 
translation  could  be  printed.  This  Troye  Book,  printed  at 
Bruges  about  1475,  was  the  first  book  to  be  printed  in 
English. 

Another  translation  made  by  Caxton,  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  wayward  brother  of  the  Duchess  and  of  Edward 
VI  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  printed  at 
Bruges.  This  was  a  strictly  moral  tract,  the  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse  Moralised,  and  it  obviously  reflects  the 
worries  of  the  anxious  relatives  at  whose  request  it  was 
undertaken.  Meanwhile  the  Duchess  had  another  worry, 
for  Duke  Charles  was  entering  upon  a  struggle  with 
France  which  could  have  only  one  outcome.  Caxton 
made  his  own  arrangements,  and  took  the  lease  of  a  build- 
ing known  by  the  sign  of  a  Red  Pale,  within  the  Abbey 
grounds  at  Westminster,  from  September  29,  1476.  Ten 
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weeks  later,  on  December  13,  the  abbot  of  a  monastery 
near  Oxford,  in  return  for  a  missionary  contribution,  was 
given  an  Indulgence  that  was  printed  with  the  type  used 
at  the  Red  Pale. 

The  details  that  have  to  be  filled  in  around  these  two 
dates  would  tell  of  Caxton  saving;  adieu  to  the  Duchess  and 
to  Colard  Mansion,  who  kept  the  printing  material  that 
had  been  used  at  Bruges;  and  hiring  one  of  the  Bruges 
printers  or  another  youthful  journeyman  named  Wynkyn 
de  Wordc  to  accompany  him  to  England  and  operate  the 
press  that  was  to  be  set  up  at  the  Red  Pale.  The  Indulgence 
was  the  first  of  many  interruptions,  each  insignificant  in 
itself,  which  interfered  with  Caxton's  use  of  the  press  for 
his  personal  desires.  Everything  suggests  that  he  intended 
to  have  it  print  his  own  translations,  and  other  things  that 
would  gratify  his  intimate  friends.  Other  people,  in- 
creasingly, asked  favors  for  books  they  wanted  to  have 
printed,  and  were  ready  to  pay  for,  and  some  of  these 
could  not  easily  be  refused.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the 
workmen  were  told  that  they  might  use  the  equipment  in 
their  own  time,  to  turn  an  extra  penny  for  themselves. 

This  would  have  led  naturally  to  the  development  of  a 
regular  trade  with  the  bookshops,  which  had  a  market  for 
pamphlet  literature  containing  the  single  tales  as  told  by 
Chaucer  or  Lydgate,  pious  narratives,  the  Book  of  Hours 
and  other  devotional  tracts.  By  1485  Caxton  was  ten  years 
older,  and  the  press  was  doing  an  amount  of  work  for  other 
people  that  may  have  made  it  self-supporting.  It  did  not 
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pass  out  of  his  control,  and  he  contributed  some  of  his  most 
delightfully  revealing  epilogues  during  his  remaining  half- 
dozen  years,  but  it  had  become  virtually  a  public  business 
enterprise.  After  Caxton  died  in  149 1,  Wynkyn  took  over 
the  business.  He  is  credited  with  more  than  seven  hundred 
titles  before  his  own  death  in  1535,  which  should  be  an 
indication  that  he  conducted  it  successfully. 

The  printers  at  the  Red  Pale  in  the  autumn  of  1476  went 
to  work  on  two  books  which  Caxton  must  have  had  in 
mind  before  he  left  Bruges.  The  smaller  one  was  finished 
on  November  18,  1477,  making  it  the  first  dated  book 
printed  in  England.  This  was  a  translation  from  a  French 
compilation  of  The  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers, 
It  had  been  made  by  Earl  Rivers,  the  brother  of  Edward 
Fourth's  Queen,  whose  amateurish  literary  efforts  Caxton 
good-humoredly  explained  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
himself. 

The  first  of  Caxton's  own  writings  to  be  printed  on  his 
press  in  England  could  have  been  started  alongside  or  even 
earlier  than  the  Dictes  of  Earl  Rivers.  This  is  not  dated, 
and  there  is  time  enough  for  it  to  have  been  finished  before 
the  Dictes  was  started.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  story  of 
Jason,  so  that  it  supplements  the  Troye  Book.  Like  the  two 
books  printed  at  Bruges,  it  was  taken  from  one  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Ducal  library.  There  was  a  pertain  time- 
liness in  connection  with  the  royal  family,  inasmuch  as 
King  Edward  had  recently  been  inducted  into  the  Bur- 
gundian  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  it  was  dedicated 
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with  the  permission  of  the  parents  to  the  Duchess'  nephew, 
the  six-year-old  Prince  of  Wales. 

Not  all  of  Caxton's  friends  were  of  the  royal  family,  and 
his  dedications  do  not  read  as  if  they  had  been  written 
with  thoughts  of  favors  to  be  expected.  The  wool- 
merchant  who  for  most  of  his  life  had  watched  the  goings- 
on  from  across  the  Channel  can  hardly  have  held  an  awe- 
some respect  for  a  throne  that  wobbled  as  precariously  as 
had  that  of  the  fourth  Edward  of  York.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  had  a  high  regard  for  some  of  the  members 
of  that  family,  and  he  refers  to  a  few  of  them  in  ways  that 
suggest  a  genuine  liking. 

Caxton  had  other  acquaintances,  some  of  them  in  high 
places,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  friendly  terms,  and  for  some 
of  these  he  had  books  printed  at  his  press.  One  who  had 
always  been  fond  of  books  would  have  passed  the  shop 
at  the  Red  Pale  whenever  she  inspected  the  almshouse  that 
she  had  founded  nearby  within  the  Abbey  precincts.  This 
was  the  Lady  Margaret,  to  be  made  Countess  of  Richmond, 
now  wife  of  Lord  Stanley.  She  was  by  birth  closest  to  the 
throne  in  the  Lancastrian  line,  which  Edward  of  York 
had  supplanted,  but  Edward  held  his  throne  in  good  part 
by  the  grace  of  Stanley  of  Derby.  The  Lady  Margaret  was 
discretion  itself,  not  least  in  the  care  with  which  she  saw 
to  it  that  her  first-born,  by  her  first  husband  Edmund 
Tudor,  was  kept  out  of  harm's  way.  It  was  after  he  came 
to  the  throne  as  Henry  VII  that  Caxton  wrote  in  the 
Prologue  to  Blanchardyn  and  Eglantine  that 
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Unto  the  right  noble  puyssaunt  &  excellent  pryncesse  my  re- 
doubted lady  my  lady  Margarete  ...  I  wyllyam  caxton  .  .  . 
presente  this  lytyl  book  unto  the  noble  grace  of  my  sayd  lady, 
whiche  boke  I  late  receyved  in  frenshe  from  her  good  grace  and 
her  commaundement  wyth  alle,  for  to  reduce  &  translate  it  into 
our  maternal  &  englysh  tonge,  whiche  boke  I  had  longe  to  fore 
soldc  to  my  sayd  lady  and  knewe  wel  that  the  story  of  hit  was 
honcste  &  joycfull  to  all  vcrtuose  yong  noble  gcntylmen  &  wym- 
men  for  to  rede  therin  as  for  their  passe  tyme. 

The  Lady  Margaret's  son,  in  this  same  year  1489,  also 
showed  Caxton  a  book  with  a  suggestion  that  it  might  be 
printed.  It  was  more  of  a  book  to  interest  a  king,  for  it  was 
The  Fayttes  of  Amies: 

whiche  Christyne  of  Pyse  [Pisa]  made  &  drewe  out  of  the  boke 
named  Vegecius  [Vegetius]  de  re  militari  .  .  .  whiche  boke  beyng 
in  frenshe  was  delyvered  to  me  willm  Caxton  by  the  most  crysten 
kynge  .  .  .  kyng  henry  the  vij  in  his  palais  of  westmestre  the  xxiij 
day  of  Ianyuere  the  iiij  yere  of  his  regne  &  desired  &  wylled  me  to 
translate  this  said  boke  &  reduce  it  into  our  cnglish  &:  natural  tonge 
&  to  put  it  in  enprynte  .  .  .  and  so  delyvered  me  the  said  book 
theirne  my  lord  therle  of  Oxenford  awayting  on  his  said  grace. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  came 
with  a  request  on  his  own  account.  Caxton  recorded  this 
with  the  only  instance  in  any  of  his  publications  of  a  clear 
statement  that  the  owner  of  the  press  expected  that  work 
done  in  response  to  such  a  request  would  be  paid  for.  Not 
only  does  the  commoner  make  it  plain  that  the  noble  lord 
could  not  be  trusted  to  do  what  was  proper,  but  that  it 
was  to  be  expected  of  him  to  be  unreasonable  in  criticizing 
the  work  after  it  had  been  done  for  him. 
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Therefore  late  at  the  request  and  commaundement  of  the  ryght 
noble  and  vertus  Erie  John  Erie  of  Oxeforde  my  good  synguler  and 
especial  lorde  I  reduced  &  translated  out  of  Frenche  into  our  ma- 
ternall  and  Englyshe  tongue  the  lyfe  of  one  of  his  predecessourcs 
named  Robert  Erie  of  Oxeforde.  .  .  .  And  also  that  my  sayd  Lorde 
desyreth  to  have  other  Hystories  of  olde  tyme  passed  of  vcrtues 
chyvalry  reduced  in  lykewyse  into  our  Englishe  tongue:  he  late  sent 
to  me  a  booke  in  Frenche  conteynyng  thactes  and  faytes  of  warre 
doone  ...  by  the  .iiii.  sonnes  of  Aymon  .  .  .  whyche  booke  ac- 
cordyng  to  hys  request  I  have  endevorde  me  to  accomplyshe  and  to 
reduce  it  into  our  englyshe,  to  my  great  coste  and  charges  as  in  the 
translatinge  as  in  enprynting  of  the  same,  hopyng  &  not  doubtyng 
but  yt  hys  good  grace  shall  reward  me  in  suche  wise  yt  I  shal  have 
cause  to  pray  for  his  good  and  prosperus  welfare,  And  besechynge 
his  said  noble  good  grace  to  pardon  me  of  the  rude  and  this  simple 
worke.  For  accordyng  to  the  coppy  whyche  he  sent  to  me  I  have 
folowed  as  nigh  as  I  can,  and  where  as  any  defaute  shall  be  founde 
I  submyt  me  to  the  correction  of  them  that  undcrstande  die  crony- 
clc  &  hystory. 

BOOKISH  FRIENDS 
I476-I49I 

The  wool  merchant  had  already  withdrawn  from  active 
business  when  he  investigated  the  possibilities  of  printing 
as  a  means  of  saving  himself  unnecessary  labor.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  as  fond  as  ever  of  translating  as  an  occupation 
for  his  leisure  hours,  but  his  acquaintances  were  interfering 
with  his  enjoyment  and  with  his  control  of  his  own  time. 
A  book  he  had  thought  of,  that  was  everyway  to  his  liking, 
was  the  Golden  Legend  or  Lives  of  the  Saints,  matchless  as  a 
collection  of  good  stories.  When  he  settled  down  to  do 
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this,  the  size  of  it  appalled  him,  although  it  was  the  time 
and  effort,  rather  than  the  cost  of  printing,  that  gave  him 
concern. 

And  for  as  moclie  as  this  sayd  werke  was  grete  &  over  chargeable 
to  mc  taccomplisshe  I  feryd  [feared]  me  in  the  begynnyng  of  the 
translacyon  to  have  contynued  it,  by  cause  of  the  longe  tyme  of  the 
translacion,  &  also  in  then  pryntyng  of  the  same  &  in  maner  halfe 
desperate  to  have  accomplissd  it,  was  in  purpose  to  have  lefte  it, 
after  that  I  had  begonne  to  translate  it,  &  to  have  layed  it  aparte  ne 
had  it  be  at  thynstaunce  &  requeste  of  the  puyssant  noble  &  vertuous 
erle  my  lord  wyllyam  eric  of  arondel.  whiche  desyred  me  to  pro- 
cedc  &  contynue  the  said  werke,  &  promysed  me  to  take  a  reson- 
able  quantvte  of  them  when  they  were  achyeved  &  accomplisshed. 

When  Caxton  returned  to  London  to  live,  he  apparently 
went  into  lodgings,  perhaps  over  the  gateway  that  led  into 
the  Abbey  grounds  or  elsewhere  not  far  from  the  Red  Pale. 
If  he  married  not  long  after  this,  he  may  have  taken  larger 
quarters  nearby.  The  wool  traders  congregated  there- 
abouts, and  he  must  have  found  other  former  business 
acquaintances  among  the  merchants  whose  homes  and 
counting  houses  were  down  river  in  the  City  of  London. 
There  also  he  might  naturally  have  sought  out  the  traders 
from  Cologne  who  were  enjoined  to  keep  their  residence 
within  the  walls  of  the  Steelyard.  Among  these  he  should 
have  found  some  who  could  tell  him  the  latest  gossip  con- 
cerning those  whose  acquaintanceship  he  made  when  he 
stayed  in  their  city  a  half-dozen  years  before.  The  men  from 
Cologne  were  just  at  this  time  the  only  representatives  of 
the  cities  of  the  Hanscatic  League,  the  Esterlings,  who  had 
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managed  to  keep  out  of  trouble  with  the  English  customs 
authorities.  They  had  the  Steelyard  and  its  parish  church 
to  themselves,  and  for  their  special  use  they  had  the  press 
at  the  Red  Pale  print  for  them  a  service  book  according 
to  the  English  use,  with  additions  peculiar  to  their  particu- 
lar liturgical  practice.  Only  a  single  copy,  preserved  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  and  a-  few  scattered  leaves  in 
England,  remain  of  this  little  book  of  devotions  for  the 
Rhineland  traders  domiciled  on  English  soil.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  thinking  of  it  as  the  visible  memorial  of 
what  may  well  have  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences 
which  awaited  the  repatriated  English  mercer  when  he  set 
out  to  acquaint  his  bookishly  inclined  fellow  countrymen 
with  what  was  newest  in  the  literary  line. 

Caxton  found  other  friends  in  the  City  who  took  an 
interest  in  and  who  found  work  for  the  Red  Pale.  In  148 1 
he  translated  and  printed  the  Mirror  of  the  World,  obviously 
a  work  for  a  man  engaged  in  commerce.  He  printed  this 
"at  the  request,  desire,  coste  and  dispense  of  the  honourable 
&  worshipful  man  Hugh  Bryce  Alderman  &  Cytezeyn  of 
London."  At  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne  in  1485  he 
states  that  "I  Wylliam  Caxton  was  desyred  &  requyred  by 
a  good  and  synguler  frende  of  myn  Maister  wylliam 
daubeney  one  of  the  tresorers  of  the  Iewellys  of  the  noble 
and  moost  crysten  kyng."  A  more  elaborate  tribute  is  paid 
to  another  at  whose  behest  the  Book  of  Good  Manners  of 
1487  had  been  undertaken: 
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Page,  with  manuscript  rubric  and  illuminations,  from 

the  manual  of  devotions  which  was  one  of  the  earliest 

issues   from   Caxton's  press  at   Westminster,   about 

1477.  From  the  only  recorded  copy  in  the 

Picrpont  Morgan  Library.  Size. 
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An  honest  man  &  a  specyal  frende  of  myn  a  Mercer  of  london 
named  wylliam  praat  which  late  departed  out  of  this  lyf  .  .  .  not 
longe  before  his  deth  delyverd  to  me  in  frenshe  a  lytel  book  named 
the  book  of  good  maners  .  .  .  and  desyred  me  Instantly  to  trans- 
late it  in  to  englyssh  .  .  .  Thenne  I  at  the  request  ik  desyre  of  hym 
whyche  was  my  synguler  frende,  and  of  olde  knowlege,  have  put 
myself  in  devoir  taccomplysshe  his  desyre. 

Caxton's  acquaintanceship  with  William  Pratt  went  back 
at  least  to  1453,  for  one  of  the  scanty  records  of  his  earlier 
years  recounts  that  on  October  29  of  that  year  he  and 
Pratt  were  put  down  on  the  Mercers  Company  book  for 
35.4^/.  because  they  failed  to  attend  the  newly  elected  Lord 
Mayor  on  his  riding  to  Westminster  to  be  admitted  to 
his  office. 

There  were  others  of  his  friends  who  did  not  care,  one 
assumes,  to  have  their  names  mentioned  in  print.  One  of 
the  early  books  from  the  Westminster  press  was  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy  by  Boethius,  which  was  under- 
taken "atte  requeste  of  a  singuler  frende  gossip  of  mine" 
who  remains  nameless.  In  the  Charlemagne  of  1485  "my 
good  synguler  lordes  &  specyal  maysters  and  frendes"  are 
mentioned,  and  the  Royal  Book  of  1488  was  "reduced  into 
cnglisshe  at  the  request  &  specyal  desyre  of  a  synguler 
frende  of  myn  a  mercer  of  london"  who  is  referred  to 
again  as  "a  worshipful  merchaunt  &  mercer  of  london." 
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BOOKSHOP  ACQUAINTANCES 
I476-I49I 

The  press  at  the  Red  Pale  was  essentially  a  personal 
possession  at  the  beginning,  and  the  references  to  the 
friends  who  took  an  interest  in  it  give  a  clear  impression  of 
the  kind  of  person  that  its  owner  must  have  been.  These 
friends  demanded  a  share  in  what  he  was  doing,  and  their 
participation,  however  gratifying  it  may  have  been,  must 
have  interfered  with  the  owner's  thorough  enjoyment  of  it. 
In  spite  of  his  wishes  or  of  anything  that  he  could  do,  the 
printery  became  a  possession  of  the  public  that  insisted  on 
buying  what  he  had  not,  certainly  not  in  all  cases,  intended 
to  offer  for  sale.  A  business  man,  and  presumably  frugal, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  amount  that  the  establishment  would  otherwise 
have  cost  him.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  shop,  probably 
opening  on  the  street  and  in  front  of  the  rooms  where  the 
craftsmen  worked.  The  publications  would  have  been 
displayed  in  this  shop  for  sale. 

There  are  a  few  glimpses  of  some  of  those  whom  Caxton 
apparently  met  in  the  bookshop  for  the  first  time,  and 
whom  he  came  to  know  because  they  shared  his  interest 
in  books.  The  Book  of  the  Order  of  Chivalry  of  1484  was 
"translated  oute  o£  Frensshe  into  Englysshe  at  a  requeste 
of  a  gcntyl  and  noble  esquyer  by  me  William  Caxton 
dwcllynge  in  Westmynstrc  .  .  .  accordynge  to  the  copye 
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that  the  sayd  squyer  delyuerd  to  me."  It  was  quite  a 
different  work,  the  Book  of  the  Knyght  of  the  Tower,  that 

is  comen  to  my  handes  by  the  request  &:  desyre  of  a  noble  lady 
which  hath  brought  forth  many  noble  &  fayr  doughters  which  ben 
vcrtuously  nourisshed  &  lcrncd,  And  for  very  zielc  and  love  that  she 
hath  alway  had  to  her  fayr  children  &  yet  hath  for  to  have  more 
knouleche  in  vcrtue  to  thende  that  they  may  alway  persevere  in  that 
same,  hath  desired  &  required  me  to  translate  &  reduce  tlus  said 
book  out  of  frenssh  in  to  our  vulgar  englissh,  to  thende  that  it  may 
the  better  be  undcrstonde  of  al  suche  as  shal  rede  it,  wherfor  atte 
contcmplacion  of  her  good  grace  after  the  lytcl  connyng  that  god 
hath  sent  me,  I  have  endevoyryd  me  to  obeye  her  noble  desyre  & 
request. 

The  Curial,  which  likewise  has  been  dated  in  1484, 
introduced  another  character  who  furnished  the  printers 
with 

the  copyc  of  a  lettre  whyche  maistre  Alayn  Charetier  wrote  to  hys 
brother,  whyche  desired  to  come  dwclle  in  Court,  in  whyche  he 
reherseth  many  myseryes  dc  wrctchydnesscs  thcrin  used  .  .  .  and 
late  translated  out  of  frensshc  in  to  cnglysshe,  whyche  Copye  was 
delyucrid  to  me  by  a  noble  and  vertuous  Erie,  At  whos  Instance  & 
rcqueste  I  have  reduced  it  in  to  Englyssh. 

One  such  Earl  who  had  been  frequently  at  the  Red  Pale, 
and  who  might  have  wished  to  advise  against  the  dangers 
of  the  life  at  Court,  was  Anthony  Woodville,  the  Earl 
Rivers  of  The  Dictes  of  the  Philosopliers,  who  was  beheaded 
by  the  Lancastrians  in  June  1483 . 

There  must  have  been  many  chance  gatherings  at  the 
bookshop,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  talk  was 
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appropriate  to  the  setting  on  at  least  one  occasion.  The 
report  of  this  was  preserved  by  Caxton  in  the  Prologue  to 
Malory's  Morte  <T  Arthur,  completed  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  1485. 

After  that  I  had  accomplysshed  &  fynysshed  dyvers  hystoryes  as 
wel  of  contcmplacyon  as  of  other  hystoryal  and  worldly  actes  of 
grete  conquerors  &  prynces,  And  also  certeyn  bookes  of  ensaumples 
and  doctryne,  Many  noble  and  dyvers  gcntylmen  of  thys  royame  of 
Englond  camen  and  demaunded  me  many  and  oftymes,  wherfore 
that  I  have  not  do  made  &  enprynte  the  noble  hystorye  of  the  saynt 
greal,  and  of  the  moost  renomed  crystcn  Kyng  . . .  Kyng  Arthur  .  .  . 

The  sayd  noble  Jentylmcn  Jnstantly  requyred  me  temprynte  thys- 
torye  of  the  sayd  noble  kyng  and  conquerour  kyng  Arthur,  .  .  . 
Affcrmyng  that  I  ought  rather  tenprynte  his  actes  and  noble  feates, 
than  o£  godefroye  of  boloync,  or  ony  of  the  other  cyght  .  .  .  To 
whome  I  answerd,  that  dyvers  men  holde  oppynyon,  that  there  was 
no  suche  Arthur,  and  that  alio  suchc  bookes  as  been  maad  of  hym, 
ben  but  fayncd  and  fables,  by  cause  that  sommc  cronycles  make  of 
hym  no  mencyon  ne  remembre  hym  noo  thynge  ne  of  his  knyghtes. 
Wiier  to  they  answerd,  and  one  in  specyal  sayd,  that  in  hym  that 
shold  say  or  thynke,  that  there  was  never  suche  a  kyng  callyd  Arthur, 
might  wel  be  aretted  grete  folye  and  blyndenesse.  For  he  sayd  that 
there  were  many  evydences  of  the  contrarye.  Fyrst  ye  may  see  his 
sepulture  in  the  monasterye  of  Glastyngburye  .  .  . 

Thcnne  al  these  thynges  forsayd  aledged  I  coude  not  wel  denye, 
but  that  there  was  suchc  a  noble  kyng  named  Arthur  .  .  .  wherfore 
suche  as  have  late  ben  drawen  oute  bryefly  in  to  englysshc,  I  have 
after  the  symple  connynge  that  god  hath  sente  to  me,  under  the 
favour  and  correctyon  of  al  noble  lordes  and  gentylmen  enprysed 
to  enprynte  a  book  of  the  noble  hystoryes  of  the  sayd  kynge  Arthur, 
and  of  certeyn  of  his  knyghtes  after  a  copye  unto  me  delyuerd, 
whyche  copye  Syr  Thomas  Malory  dyd  take  oute  of  certayn  bookes 
of  frensshe  and  reduced  it  in  to  Englysshc.  And  I  accordyng  to  my 
copye  have  doon  scttc  it  in  enprynte,  to  the  entente  that  noble  men 
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may  see  and  lerne  the  noble  actes  of  chivalrye.  .  .  .  And  for  to 
passe  the  tyme  thys  book  sha!  be  plesaunte  to  rede  in,  but  for  to 
gyve  fayth  and  bcleve  that  al  is  trewc  that  is  conteyncd  herein,  ye 
be  at  your  liberte  but  al  is  wryton  for  our  doctryne. 

William  Caxton  never  attained  to  academic  distinction, 
and  the  writers  of  literary  histories  have  rarely  encountered 
him.  There  may  have  been  a  mutual  lack  of  esteem,  for  he 
mentions  only  one  contemporary  whose  name1  appears  in 
the  manuals,  and  the  reference  to  him  is  ambiguous,  which 
was  not  Caxton's  habit.  He  does  not  state  that  he  knew 
him,  or  had  ever  seen  him.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Acneid  of  1490,  the  last  of  his  translations 
which  Caxton  saw  in  print. 

Thcnnc  I  prayc  allc  thcym  that  shall  rede  in  this  lyjtyl  treatys  to 
holde  me  for  excused  for  the  translatyngc  of  hit.  For' I  knowlechc 
my  selfe  ignorant  of  conyngc  to  enpryse  on  me  so  hie  and  noble  a 
wcrke.  But  I  prayc  mayster  John  Skclton  late  created  poete  laureate 
in  the  unyversite  of  oxenforde  to  oversee  and  corrccte  this  sayd 
booke.  And  taddresse  and  cxpowne  where  as  shallc  be  founde  faulte 
to  theym  that  shall  rcquyre  it.  For  hym  I  knowe  for  suffycyent  to 
cxpowne  and  cnglysshc  every  dyffyculte  that  is  theriri  For  he  hath 
late  translated  the  cpystlys  of  Tulle  [Cicero],  and  the  boke  of  dyo- 
dorus  sy cuius,  and  diverse  other  werkes  oute  of  latyn  in  to  englysshe 
not  in  rude  and  oleic  langagc,  but  in  polysshcd  and  ornate  tcrmes 
craftcly,  as  he  hath  reddc  vyrgyle,  ovidc,  tullyc,  and  all  the  other 
noble  poctes  and  oratours,  to  me  unknowen.  And  also  he  hath  redde 
the  ix.  muses  and  understande  theyr  musicalle  scyences,  and  to  whom 
of  thcym  cche  scyence  is  appropred.  I  suppose  he  hath  dronken  of 
Elycons  well.  Then  I  praye  hym  &  suche  other  to  corrccte  adde  or 
mynysshe  where  as  he  or  they  shall  fynde  faulte.  For  I  have  but 
folowcd  my  copyc  in  frenshe  as  nygh  as  me  is  possyble.  And  yf  ony 
worde  be  sayd  thcrin  well,  I  am  glad. 
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It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  English  printing  that  the  third 
book  on  its  first  production  schedule  was  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Luckily,  as  it  turned  out,  no  hint  was  given  regarding 
the  owner  of  the  manuscript  from  which  that  first  edition 
was  printed,  but  the  story  of  the  second  edition  which 
followed  before  long  is  a  classic  of  literary  history.  After 
a  tribute  to  Chaucer  that  has  rarely  been  bettered,  Caxton 
bemoans  the  faults  that  had  crept  into  the  manuscript 
copies 

of  whyche  bookes  so  incorrecte  was  one  brought  to  me  vj  yere 
passyd,  whyche  I  supposed  had  ben  veray  true  &  correcte,  And 
accordyng  to  the  same  I  dydc  do  enprynte  a  certayn  nombre  of 
them,  whyche  anon  were  sold  to  many  and  diverse  gentyl  men,  of 
whome  one  gentylman  cam  to  me,  and  said  that  this  book  was  not 
accordyng  in  many  places  unto  the  book  that  Gcfferey  chaucer  had 
made.  To  whom  I  answerd  that  I  had  made  it  accordyng  to  my 
copyc,  and  by  me  was  nothyng  added  ne  mynusshed. 

Thcnne  he  sayd  he  knewe  a  book  whyche  hys  fader  had  and  moche 
lovyd,  that  was  very  trewe,  and  accordyng  unto  hys  owen  first  book 
by  hym  made,  and  sayd  more  yf  I  wold  enprynte  it  agayn  he  wold 
gete  me  the  same  book  for  a  copyc,  how  be  it  he  wyst  wel,  that 
hys  fader  wold  not  gladly  departe  fro  it.  To  whom  I  said,  in  caas 
that  he  coude  gete  me  suche  a  book  trewe  and  correcte,  that  I  wold 
ones  endevoyre  me  to  enprynte  it  agayn,  for  to  satysfye  thauctour, 
where  as  to  fore  by  ygnouraunce  I  erryed  in  hurtyng  and  dyffamyng 
his  book  in  diverce  places  in  settyng  in  somme  thynges  that  he 
never  sayd  nc  made,  and  levyng  out  many  thynges  that  he  made 
whyche  ben  rcquysite  to  be  settc  in  it. 

And  thus  we  fyll  at  accord.  And  he  ful  gentylly  gate  of  hys  fader 
the  said  book,  and  dclyverd  it  to  me,  by  whiche  I  have  corrected  my 
book,  as  here  after  alle  alonge  by  thayde  of  almyghty  god  shal  folowe. 
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